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NOTICE. 


A. PUBLIC MEETING of the BritisH AND Forrran AntI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will 
be held in Exeter HAtt, on Tuesday Evening, July 8th, 1873, at Half-past Six o’clock. 
Lord CAMPBELL and STRATHEDEN in the Chair. Sir Bartle Frere, Sir C. Wingfield, M.P., 
Mr. M‘Arthur, M.P., and other gentlemen, are expected to address the Meeting. 


SLAVE DHOW CHASING. 


“Dow CHASING IN ZANZIBAR WATERS,” by Captain G. L. Sullivan, published by 
Sampson, Low & Co., is a volume which will be read with much interest. The writer 
gives his experience in slave dhow chasing when employed as midshipman in 1849, and 
as Captain in H. M, Sloops Pantaloon and Daphne in 1868, and 1869. 

In our last issue we gave an engraving of a slave gang starting for the East Coast of 
Africa, to be conveyed to Zanzibar, and thence to northern or other ports to be sold to 
the highest and best bidder. In this number we insert engravings of slaves taken out of 
captured dhows in a state of starvation. Though the photographs present a faithful view 
of the wretched condition to which these poor creatures are reduced, who can fully 
realise the sufferings endured, and to which thousands are annually subjected? The 
following is the account which Captain Sullivan gives of the capture of the dhows :— 

“ On the morning of the Ist of November we observed the cutter, under charge of Mr. 
Henn, chasing a dhow outside of her, which, on seeing us, lowered her sail, and a few 
minutes after she was brought alongside with 156 slaves in her, forty-eight men, fifty-three 
women, and fifty-five children. The deplorable condition of some of these poor wretches, 
crammed into a small dhow, surpasses all description ; on the bottom of the dhow was a 
pile of stones, as ballast, and on those stones, without even a mat, were twenty-three 
women huddled together—one or two with infants in their arms—these women were 
literally doubled up, there being no room to sit erect. On a bamboo deck, about three 
feet above the keel, were forty-eight men, crowded together in the same way, and on 
another deck, above this, were fifty-three children. Some of the slaves were in the last 
stages of starvation and dysentery. On getting the vessel alongside and clearing her 
out, a Women came up, having an infant about a month or six weeks old in her arms 
with one side of its forehead crushed in. On asking how it was done, she told us that 
just before our boat came alongside the dhow, the child began to cry, and one of the 
Arabs, fearing the English would hear it, took up a stone and struck it. A few hours 
after, this poor thing died, and the woman was too weak and ill to be able to point out 
the monster who had done it from amongst the ten or a dozen Arabs on board. 

“On the same day, the 1st November, we took ‘a legal trader,’ with fifteen slaves on 
the top of her cargo. .These fifteen were in very good condition. 

“ Again, the same day, we took another, with twenty-six slaves in the most wretched 
condition ; some had been brought up from the country south of Quiloa, and fed with 
as much rice as they could hold in their hand, and the half of a cocoa-nut shell of water 
per day. In some of these dhows, especially in the case of the fullest of them, unless the 
cargo happened to be rice or grain of any kind, there was never more than a bag or two 
on board, so that we were obliged to purchase rice out of other dhows, on our passage 
back to Zanzibar, to feed these poor negroes.” 

Not unfrequently the crews of the cruisers have to encounter great dangers, and 
experience bitter mortification, in chasing the dhows, which, when pursued, will often 
put up their helm, run through the breakers on the beach, when many of the slave cargo 
are drowned, and those which can be conveyed away are driven inland, and afterwards 
taken to their destination. Such as cannot be removed are left to perish. Take the 
following as an illustration : 

“On the afternoon of the 28th of the same month a dhow appeared coming from the 
southward, so we immediately weighed and steamed towards her. It may here be 
remarked that, owing to the strong current from the south and light winds, the dhows, 
which are never calculated to sail on a wind, have no chance of escape from a vessel 
north of them. On nearing this dhow, which was running up towards us, close in shore, 
she put her helm up, and ran through the breakers on to the beach, becoming a complete 
wreck in a few minutes. We were close to her, though outside the breakers, and in 
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time to see a crowd of unfortunate slaves struggling through the water from the ship to 
the shore. Many of them, no doubt, were drowned in the attempt, and others escaped 
up the hill before our boat could get near the shore. It was a question if the danger 
was not too great to risk the surf in the attempt to rescue any of them. ‘We lowered 
the life-boat (one of White’s five-oared), Mr. Breen, midshipman, and Richards, car- 
penter, slipping down the life lines into the boat with me, and we shoved off. I intended, 
if the bar appeared too dangerous to cross, not to risk the lives of the crew ; and I con- 
fess, after my experience, I never would allow a boat to attempt it again on this part of 
the coast: it did not look so bad outside. We gave way, and at this time we could see 
many of the slaves on the beach and in the water. Suddenly a sea struck us abaft, and 
washed clean over the boat from stem to stern, and she must have broached-to if it had 
not been for the weight of two of us on the yoke line. Then another sea struck us, and 
then another, washing over the whole length of the boat and every one in it ; but, owing 
to her admirable construction, the seas went over the bows, leaving only a few inches of 
water in her. Ina few minutes we were over the bar, and inside it was comparatively 
smooth. But how was it possible ever to get out again? was the first thought that 
struck me, as I never saw worse looking breakers, not even at Buffalo Mouth, or Algoa 
Bay. They extended the whole length of the coast for many miles, and from the inside 
we saw what they really were. When on shore we found we were too late to rescue 
many of the slaves ; we, however, found seven wretched little children, from five to 
eight years of age, who were unable, from weakness, to crawl away into the bush. One 
or two of them were doubled up with their knees against their faces, in the position, 
they told us afterwards, that they had been for many days ; and they were a week on 
board before they could stretch out their legs. There wasa woman also there who was 
unable to get her child away with her. She came down to the boat, but while we were 
getting the children into it she disappeared. . . . . On inquiry, we heard that the 
dhow was crammed with slaves; but that, on seeing the ship, the Arabs said, pointing 
to the smoke from our funnel, ‘ White man is lighting a fire to cook nigger with’; and 
by this they persuaded the poor creatures to risk jumping into the water when they 
grounded,” 
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THE PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE Portuguese claim the right to the 
possession of about 600 miles of territory 
on the east coast of Africa, extending from 
Cape Delgado, 9° S., to Inhamane, 25° 8S. 
Their chief settlements, however, are few, 
and of little commercial importance. Iso, 
the most northern, is an island from four 
to five miles long, and three in diameter ; 
has about fifteen or twenty stone houses, 
and many huts, with a population of about 
1,200 souls, consisting of half-caste Portu- 
guese, Arabs, Banyans, and slaves. Mozam- 
BIQUE is an island of one mile and a half 
in length, having about 12,000 inhabitants, 
the greater number of whom are slaves, 
and on which is a garrison of about 200 
men. QUILIMANE is a military station, 
where resides a commandant and about 
fifty or sixty native soldiers. 

The question is sometimes raised, how 
far the Portuguese have fulfilled their en- 
gagement to abolish slavery and the slave- 
trade in East Africa, and surprise is ex- 
pressed on hearing that they continue to 
carry on the slave-trade in East Africa. 
We observe that Captain Sullivan deals 
with this subject, and submits testimony 
confirmatory of their slave-dealings. Now, 
whilst we are pressing upon the Sultan of 
Zanzibar the duty of suppressing the slave- 
trade, it becomes our Government to adopt 
the same policy towards Portugal. Among 
other measures, we would urge upon the 
British Ministry to appoint a consul for the 
Portuguese settlements in East Africa, to 
carry out our anti-slavery policy. On 
February 15th, 1856, Lieutenant J. L. 
McLeod, R.N., was appointed as consul by 
the British Government, which post he 
held till December 31st, 1858, when he was 
withdrawn. Since then, no other consul has 
been appointed, a most serious failure, which, 
we hope, will not be allowed any longer to 
continue. Our Government must also in- 
sist on the faithful execution by the Portu- 
guese Government of their obligations to 
suppress the slave-trade, still carried on by 
and through their subjects. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS RESPECTING PORTUGAL 
AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Captain Sullivan says, “In the recent Report 
of the Select Committee the following passage 
occurs:—‘ The slave-trade in negroes on the 
east coast of Africa is now almost entirely con- 
fined to the dominions of Zanzibar.’ And if 
there were any dependence to be placed on the 
fact that Portugal has nominally abolished 
slavery, the above might be true; but, unfor- 
tunately, we know that the trade Is NOT ONLY 
AS EXTENSIVE ON THIS PART OF THE COAST AS 
EVER, BUT THAT IT WILL BE AS DLFFICULT, IF 
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NOT MORE SO, TO STOP IT HERE, AS IN THE 
ZANZIBAR TERRITORY.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE THE PRINCIPAL TRAFFIC IN 
THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 


“The slave-trade is the principal traffic, even 
now, in the Mozambique Channel, and very 
strong measures will be required to stop it. 


TRADE CARRIED ON UNDER ARAB FLAG AND 
FALSE PASSPORTS. 


“ Another reason why the fact of the Portu- 
guese sharing in this slave-trade does not come 
under observation is, that it is carried on by 
them in Arab dhows, under the Arab flag; and 
thus, when these vessels are captured, the 
stigma is cast on the Sultan. Moreover, they 
have recently adopted the title of ‘free negroes’ 
for the slaves, and have established a system of 
passports in vessels carrying their own flags, in 
consequence of which, detection—or, at any 
rate, capture and condemnation—are next to 
impossible. Ask any of the ten thousand 
negroes that crowd the streets of Mozambique 
where they come from, and the reply is the 
same as that of the slaves captured on board of 
the dhows :—stolen, dragged from their homes 
and families, sold and bought, sold and bought 
again, and brought from the markets on the 
mainland to this place, where they are worse off 
than they were before. 


A PORTUGUESE SLAVER BOARDED, AND RESULTS. 

“On the 6th of September, we boarded such 
a Portuguese schooner as is referred to above, 
bound from Quilimane River south to Mozam- 
bique Harbour, with several slaves on board. 
Amongst them were four Monginda children, 
from five to ten years of age, whom a Banyan 
(a British subject), of Mozambique, who was on 
board, claimed and showed passports for, under 
the name of ‘free negroes,’ signed by the 
Portuguese authority of Quilimane. These 
children could speak no language intelligible 
either to our interpreter, or to the Portuguese 
or Banyans on board the schooner ; and although 
we put some questions to them, and tried by 
signs to make them understand us, it was all in 
vain, which proved they had only recently been 
brought from the interior. The case was most 
palpable, yet we could not take the risk of 
detaining the vessel and sending her to the 
Cape, the only place to which we could legally 
send her, on account of the passports and her 
unseaworthiness. Never conceiving it possible, 
however, that the Governor could have decided 
that these children, and the other negroes on 
board, were not slaves, I sent her into Mozam- 
bique, to obtain his opinion of destroying her, 
if they were declared to be slaves. This cer- 
tainly was a severe test of the honesty of the 
professions of the Portuguese with respect to 
the abolition of the slave-trade, and it proved 
too severe for them. The Governor assured me 
that they were ‘free negroes’ and had pass. 
ports.” 
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THESULTAN OF MUSCAT—SIGNED 
A NEW SLAVE-TRADE TREATY. 


In October, 1845, Syud Saeed, the Sultan 
of the then united possessions of Zanzibar 
and Muscat, signed a solemn and strong 
treaty, binding himself aud his successors 
to prohibit the exportation of slaves from 
his African dominions, and renouncing for 
ever the right of importing slaves from 
any part of Africa into his territory in 
Asia, Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf. This treaty, however, has hitherto, 
been so much waste paper. The Arabs 
have ever since carried on a brisk slave- 
trade from Africa into Muscat. Sir Bartle 
Frere was commissioned to visit, among 
other sovereigns and chiefs, the Sultan of 
Muscat, with a view to submit a new treaty 
effectually to put an end to the illegal 
traffic. The Envoy reached Muscat on 
May 12th, and found that the English 
Consul, Colonel Pelly, had prepared his 
Highness for the visit, and on the 14th, 
Syud Turki, the present Sultan, readily 
signed a new treaty declaring the freedom of 
every slave who shall land in his territory. 
He also agrees to put down all public slave 
marts ; and any one who may be proved to 
have imported slaves, will be amenable to 
the law. Similar engagements have also 
been entered into with the sheiks at Ma- 
kullah on the Sandramant Coast. 

We rejoice in the success of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary, and hope that the 
engagements entered into will be faith- 
fully observed. Slavery however remains 
intact in Museat; and knowing how 
every resort will be had to keep up the 
required supply, the Sultan will have 
immense difliculties in preventing the con- 
tinuance of the trade, and will need all 
the moral support of Great Britain to 
strengthen him in the policy which he has 
adopted. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE’S ADDRESS, AT 
THE HON. MUNGULDASS NA- 
THOOBHOY’S, BOMBAY. 


Sirk BartLe FRERE addressed a_ large 
assembly of native gentleman — chiefly 
Bhattias and Khojas interested in the 
Zanzibar trade—at the bungalow of the 
Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy, The firms 
represented having agencies at Zanzibar 
were those of Jeyram Sewjee, Ebjee 
Sewjee, Narronjee Damodhur, Gopal 
Mowjee, Raywagur Posiga, Anundjee Vis- 
ram, Jeyram Damodhur, Govindjee Veerjee, 
Tarrian Topan, Jeyrazbhoy Peerrbhoy, and 
Curmally Soorjee. Among those present 


were Colonel Pelly, Major Euan Smith, 
the Hon. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the 
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Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy, the Hon. 
Mr. Forbes, the Hon. Mr. Justice Gibbs, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Bayley, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Kemball, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Melvill, the Hon. Mr. Justice West, Bhao 
Singjee of Drangdra, Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee, 
Mr. Cursondass Nensey, Mr. Lukhmidass 
Khimjee, Mr. Dwarkadass Vussonjee, Mr. 
Khutoo Mukund, Mr. Mathooradass Khet- 
sey, Mr. Mooljee Thakersey, &c. The 
meeting was held in the large drawing- 
room, which was completely filled by the 
audience. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE REQUESTED TO REPORT 
REGARDING HIS MISSION. 


“Sir Jamsetjee, Mr. Munguldass, and Gen- 
tlemen,—Our host has asked me to say a few 
words to you, especially to those gentlemen 
who are most interested in the East African 
trade, regarding the mission on which it was 
the pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government 
that I should be sent, mainly, I believe, because 
I had been for a great many years connected 
with Bombay. In telling you anything about 
what we have been doing during the last few 
months, of course you will not expect me to 
enter into what were the instructions of the 
Envoy, or what are the negotiations which we 
carried out. All that, in due time will, I have 
no doubt, be known, and I trust it will be 
satisfactory to our countrymen. 


WHAT STRUCK SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
AFRICAN COAST OCCUPIED BY INDIAN MER- 
CHANTS. 

** J should like to tell youa few things which 
struck me on that coast as connected with the 
interests of this part of India. In the first 
place, I must tell you that I was not in the 


_ least prepared to find the whole coast of Africa 


almost entirely occupied, as far as trade is con- 
cerned, by Indian merchants. I believe, if you 
wish to see the best picture that is extant in 
any published book of the present state of 
commercial affairs on the eastern coast of 
Africa, you could not do better than read some 
of the accounts of what the old Portuguese 
found when they went there. They tell us, if 
you recollect, that they found the whole of the 
trade and the greater part of the administra- 
tion of the country in the hands of Indians— 
Moors, as they called them—but they appear 
to have been, from the description given of 
their dress, their modes of living, and the way 
in which they managed their own commercial 
affairs and the affairs of the States into which 
the country was divided, precisely what you 
and I know as the great Mahomedan trading 
class of this country. It may be as much news 
to you as it was to me to find that of all the 
trading classes that we have here in Bombay, 
the principal part of the trade was in the 
hands of only three or four of those castes 
which I see around me. There were, first of 
all, perhaps, in influence, if not in numbers, a 
large community of Bhattias with a few 
Banians and Mahomedans, and this represented 
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the Indian trading classes of this great city. 
There were some classes rather conspicuous by 
their absence. There were no Brahmins, none 
of the Kshetria classes; there were no Ben- 
galee Baboos, none of the Shettias of Madras, 
and none of the active Marwarees. The 
Hindoos were chiefly represented by Bhattias. 
There were the three great Mahomedan divi- 
sions —Khojas, Boras, and Memons—the Khojas 
being, perhaps, the most numerous. But it 
was a surprise to me, and I do not know how 
many of you gentlemen here present are aware 
of the fact, that almost from the coast opposite 
Socotra down nearly to the frontiers of Cape 





Colony the whole of the trade on the African | 
coast, and also on the coast of Madagascar, | 


seems within the last forty or fifty years to have 
passed into the hands of your Indian country. 
men. You will recollect that the Portuguese 
almost entirely extinguished the Indian trade 
on that coast, and as far as I could learn the 
Indians had almost ceased going there, with 
the exception of a few ships yearly from Surat, 
Mandvie, and one or two of the Kattywar ports. 
But during the last forty or fifty years your 
countrymen have absolutely monopolised the 
trade of East Africa. I do not believe it 
would be possible at this present moment 
either,to collect or to distribute a cargo at any 
great port on the African coast except through 
the agency of some of your countrymen. And 
this was so much the case that I found where- 
ever I went, not only in the large ports, but in 
quite small villages where there were only one 
or two shops, the shopkeeper was certain to be 
an Indian. He was perhapa a Khoja or a 
Borah, but there he was, exactly as you see him 
in one of your outlying villages in Guzerat 
among the Bheels—there he was, with exactly 
the same sort of wares he sells to them, keep- 
ing the same sort of shop and the same sort of 
accounts, and all in Guzerathi. In communi- 
cating with the commercial classes of East 
Africa I never needed any interpreter. Any 
one who can talk Hindoostani can get on per- 
fectly well in any trading port on the coast. 
That was the first thing that struck me. To 
me it was almost a novelty. I knew there was 
a large and increasing commerce, but the ex- 
tent to which India had monopolised the African 
traffic was to me quite a novelty. 


CONCURRENTLY HAD GROWN UP THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE*TRADE, 


“T found also that concurrently with this 
growth of Indian interest on the African coast 
had grown up the slave-trade (which was the 
immediate object of my mission) during the 
same 40 or 50 years—a trade which had pre. 
viously been a small and almost a smuggling 
trade, a few slaves here and there, had become 
a trade carried on in large cargoes, and to the 
number of—as you may have heard, and as I 
believe heard with no exaggeration—30,000 or 
more human beings annually exported from 
East Africa. We were told it was a thing 
that had always existed, and no doubt a small 
smuggling trade always did exist; but in its 





| stopped very speedly. 
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growth, and I can easily explain to you why it 
could not exist before. Before the Indian 
merchants went back to that coast and resumed 
the trade they had lost for the last 200 years— 
probably ever since the Mogul Empire began 
to decay—a great piratical fleet had grown up, 
and the seas used to be swept by pirates, some 
of them I am afraid of European descent, but 
chiefly Arabs. They were sufficient to prevent 
the slave-trade being carried on in the way it is 
carried on at present, because as you may 
easily imagine, no ship filled with slaves could 
make any resistance against a well-armed 
pirate ; and if the slave ship were seized the 
pirate had got a very rich prize, which he could 
turn into money at any port he carried the 
prize into. So it happens that two things have 
oceurred during the last 50 years—there has 
been a general resumption of the old trade by 
Indian merchants, and there has been a general 
growth of the slave-trade. 


INDIAN MERCHANTS NOT DIRECTLY, BUT INDI- 
RECTLY, CONNECTED WITH THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


“Now, I do not wish you to suppose that 
these two things were connected in the way of 
cause and effect, because I must do the Indian 
merchants this justice, that in the way of direct 
connection with the slave-trade I find very little 
reason for what has been said to their preju- 
dice. I found that generally—I may say 
universally —all the great merchants were free 
from any direct connection with the slave-trade. 
Some of the smaller ones at a distance no doubt. 
did participate rather freely in the direct profits 
of the trade, but the connection generally was 
an indirect one; but indirectly the Indian 
merchants find the capital and the goods, and 
after a certain process of trade that capital and 
those goods are exchanged for human beings, 
chiefly by Arabs and half-caste Arabs born in 
the country. This was the state of things we 
found. And on the subject of the slave-trade 
I need not say more than that. 


CHANGE OF SENTIMENT IN EUROPE AND 

AMERICA RESPECTING THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

* You all know what has been written in Eng- 
land and India about this slave-trade generally 
—that it isa thing which one way or another 
must be stopped, and I have no doubt it will be 
We find a considerable 


| change in the countries which we reckoned the 
| most civilised in the world, especially in those 


in Europe and America which used to be cus- 
tomers for their slaves. They have given up 


the traflie altogether, and in another tiree 


vast dimensions it is quite a thing of modern | 


years a legal end will be put by Government to 
the slave-trade in the Portuguese colonies, where 


| it used to be so general. 


SENTIMENT IN MADAGASCAR, 


“The Government of Madagascar—which 
struck me as being one of the most vigorous 
and promising things we see there, it is a Go- 
vernment entirely composed of natives—havo 
set their faces against it and declared it should 
not exist. At one of the ports we touched at 
we found an Arab nacoda of a boat who had 
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been nearly a year in prison for carrying a 
cargo of slaves. The king of Johanna, who 
himself is an Arab, agreed with us that he 
would not allow his island to be made a place 
for harbouring. slaves, and that all slaves who 
same to Johanna should be free. And, again, I 
found on the Arab coast there was the same 
disposition on the part of all those chiefs who 
have been and are at the present moment under 
the political rule of my friend Colonel Pelly; they 
were all convinced that they must do their best 
‘to help us in the matter. So I have no doubt 
that the slave-trade will shortly cease to exist. 


DUTY OF HINDOOS AND MAHOMEDANS. 


“* At the same time there will remain no doubt 
for many years to come a desire to make money 
by the traffic in human flesh of which you have 
heard so much, and that some slight trade will 
be carried on in spite of all we can do to pre- 
vent it. And it is here that I think you, 
gentlemen, who are assembled in this room, 
and who are connected either as caste-fellows 
‘or as countrymen with the merchants of East 
Africa, those who hold the purse-strings— 
may do a good work for the civilisation of that 
great continent. I believe that if you inform 
your minds on this subject, and read what is 
now on record regarding the slave-trade, and if 
you set yourself to work to deal with it as you 
‘do with any other great evil that comes in your 
‘way as an impediment to civilisation, you will 
be able to act directly upon your countrymen 
-out there, and ultimately get up an amount of 
public opinion against the practice of the slave 
trade which will be of the greatest possible aid 
to the efforts of the English Government in 
putting a stop to slavery. I believe that within 
a few years you can make it a thing that will 
be a disgrace to any one calling himself a 
Hindoo or Mahomedan merchant to be suspec- 
ted of having anything to do with this trade. 
It is those who have leisure to inform them- 
selves on the subject, and who make it their 
business to lead the opinion of their country- 
men, who especially could do a great service to 
that civilisation which England is bent upon 
promoting in Africa. 


THE 


THE MORAL AND MATERIAL REWARDS, 


*T can assure you that the work will not be 
without its material as well as its moral 
rewards, ‘The country is really a magnificent 
country. Its coast is as fine naturally as your 
gwn Malabar coast, and contains all the facili- 
ties for trade beyond anything I have seen. 
Hitherto the trade on that coast has been a 
very quiet sort of monopoly. It has been kept 
to themselves by a few classes of natives, who, 
I dare say, said as little as possible even to 
their relations and friends in this country about 
the very good business they were doing. In 
their way they are extremely fine fellows. 
They are more intelligent, have knocked more 
about the world, rubbed off more prejudices, 
and are, upon the whole, even more active men 
than their fellows in this city—and I need not 
tell you that that is saying a great deal for any 
merchants; but they seem to have had their 
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eyes a good deal opened by moving about in 
various countries, and I can assure you that in 
this respect you have not the slightest reason 
to be ashamed of them. 


DESIRABLE FOR PARSEES TO SETTLE IN 
AFRICA, 


“ But there are some classes as I told you, 
who are not yet seen there. I wish they were 
to be seen, because one of the greatest causes 
of the prosperity and general advancement of 
Bombay has been the mixture of races here. 
Among others, I did not see a single Parsee 
from one end of Africa to the other until we 
got to Mozambique. I hope it will not be long 
before we see there, at any rate, a few of your 
active countrymen, the Parsees, and I am quite 
sure it will be greatly to the benefit of Africa 
when they go there and do what they have 
done during many centuries past in this coun- 
try. But, above all, 1 should like you to act 
upon those who, perhaps, monopolise more than 
any others the political power out there, and 
they are chiefly the Khojas. They are men 
who have not participated so freely as their 
fellows in this country in the benefits of modern 
civilisation. They are active and knowing 
men, and in every way well qualified to lead in 
commerce ; but they would be all the better if 
you could make them learn a little more of 
what you know is a great source of your pros- 
perity in this country, and that isa little of 
the learning of the West. I think that if in 
this way some of you who have the leisure and 
the means could devote yourselves to the diffu- 
sion of information among your countrymen 
you might do a great dealof good. All are so 
absorbed in trade there that they have very 
little time for reading and writing. They can 
all read Guzerathi, and I think if some of our 
Guzerathi friends—some of those who have 
made such good use of all the learning that 
came in their way in this country—if they 
would write in their own language for the in- 
formation of their friends and countrymen out 
there, an immense deal of good could be done 
to the cause we have all so much at heart, 
There is now direct communication by steamer 
from Aden, and I hope there will soon be from 
Bombay and from Arabia. When that takes 
place the country will no longer be difficult of 
access. People will then be no longer com- 
pelled to do what we found in many places 
they were doing—putting up with the incon- 
venience of news from Europe seven months 
old. ‘They will have letters every month, and 
I foresee a time when there will be very fre- 
quent communication between this coast and 
Africa, and I look upon it as a certainty that 
you will be able, in one way or another, directly 
or indirectly, whether purposely or almost un- 
consciously, to take a great part in making 
Africa as free from the curse of slavery as 
India now is. 

THE HORRORS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE NOT 

EXAGGERATED. 

“Let me assure you of this fact, in conclu- 

sion, that what you have heard of the horrors 
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of the slave-trade is in no way exaggerated. 
We ourselves saw and heard so much of the 
horrors passing under the eyes of the people 
around us that we can have no sort of doubt 
that what you read in books, and which are so 
often said to be exaggerations, are exaggera- 
tions in no respect. ‘The evil is much greater 
than anything we can conceive in districts diffi- 


ss, where there is nothing like | . : : 
perdi ence ais rd | more or less affected by, and interested in, 


security against fathers and mothers being put 


to death 1 der that the children may be | : : 4 
Pang + fe’ o- Peal o. an for | We could not but believe that his efforts 


stolen. 
every slave carried away from Africa at least 
ten persons perish; and that calculation is, if 
anything, under the mark. Now, gentlemen, 
all these things it will be my duty to lay before 
Her Majesty Government, and I have no doubt 
they will in due time be published; but I could 
not resist the opportunity given me by my 
friend Mr. Munguldass of telling you what I 
think really very much concerns you—first of 
all that your countrymen have—if not in gene- 
ral directly, they have indirectly—a great deal 
to do with the maintenance of the present 
slave-trade; that it is in their power and in 
your power to assist Government most mate- 
rially in putting a stop to it; and that the 
object is one most worthy of the co-operation 
of all civilised people. I believe that of the 
nations which are represented at Zanzibar all 
the Governments are resolved to unite in put- 
ting a stop to the present state of things. I 
hope to hear that my old friends in Bombay 
have done their part, and I feel quite sure that 
if it is once placed before them as a thing they 
ought to do, they will be found in the front. 
I thank you, gentlemen, very much for your 
patience in hearing me. I only wish that time 
permitted, and that I had the power of telling 
you these things in Guzerathi for the informa- 
tion of these gentleman who do not happen to 
understand English fluently. I only hope that 
gentlemen who do understand English will 
translate it for the benefit of their friends who 
do not.” 


The Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy then 
said 


“T hope you will all agree with me that our 
warmest thanks are due to his Excellency Sir 
Bartle Frere for the very interesting and im- 
portant information which he has so kindly 
givenus. I have no doubt that all my country- 
men who have anything to do, directly or in- 
directly, with Zanzibar and Muscat will follow 
his very valuable advice.” 


The meeting then separated. 


THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 
SIGNED THE NEW TREATY. 


WHEN it was reported. that the Sultan 
of Zanzibar had declined to sign the New 
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plete failure. Knowing that the Imaum of 
Muscat and some other chiefs, had signed 
a new treaty whereby they engaged to de- 
clare free every slave hereafter imported, 
and that the slave-markets should be closed ; 
and remembering the influence Sir Bartle 
Frere would bring to bear on the various 
parties in Africa and India who were 


the slave-trade on the East-coast of Africa, 


would be ultimately successful. Aecord- 
ingly we are thankful to see the an- 
nouncement from the Foreign Office, on 
Monday the 16th of June, that the Sultan 
of Zanzibar had, on the 5th of June, signed 
the new treaty, and on the same day closed 
the slave-market. 

We must, however, earnestly advise all 
interested in the destruction of the slave- 
trade and slavery, against the supposition 
that the work is now accomplished. The 
signing of the Treaty is one thing, the 
faithful observance thereof is quite another. 
Whilst slavery continues to exist, it is to 


| be feared either that the slave-trade will 


| tionally revolting features. 


Treaty against the slave-trade submitted _ 


to him by Sir Bartle Frere, not a few pro- 
nounced the Envoy’s mission to be a com- 





be carried on covertly, or will find another 
outlet. Hence, whilst we rejoice in the 
success secured, we feel that the greatest 
vigilance will be needed to see that the 
Treaty be faithfully carried out, and that 
every effort be encouraged to promote 
commerce, civilisation, education, and re- 
ligion among the tribes in the interior of 
Africa. 


THE SLAVE-MART IN MASSOWA. 


THE Homeward Mail reports, what to 
some of us is not any news, that Massowa 
is found to be a great slave port, where 
the slave-tvade is carried on under excep- 
Nine-tenths 
of the victims are recruited from the South- 
ern frontiers of Abyssinia, where incessant 
disputes afford opportunities for man- 
stealing. The enslaved are brought to 
Massowa, and disposed of. So long as 
slavery continues to be maintained, the 
man-hunter and seller will seek every 
possible method to carry on his trade, and 
will be the more encouraged when those 
who profess to hate it, secretly connive at 
and encourage it. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


AntTI-SLAVERY meetings have been held 


/ at Southampton on April 15th, and at 


Ipswich on Wednesday, April 23rd. Both 
meetings were presided over by the Mayor 
of the towns, and were well attended. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE KHEDIVE OF 
EGYPT. 


THE Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anii-Slavery Society deemed the 
present a fitting time to send an Address 
to the Khedive of Egypt, entreating His 
Highness to adopt such measures as shall 
ABOLISH SLAVERY from his dominions. 
This memorial was very courteously for- 
warded to the Khedive by the Foreign 
Office, from which the accompanying reply 
has been received. While every legitimate 
effort must be made to suppress the slave- 
trade, the Committee realise the necessity 
to use their influence in seeking the ex- 
tinction of slavery. When the demand for 
slaves ceases, the slave-trade will come to 
an end. 


To His Hicuness Ismari Pacna, 
Viceroy oF Eeypr. 

Since your Highness kindly condescended 
to receive a deputation from the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
French Emancipation Committee in Paris 
in the year 1867, the great object of that 
interview has continued to excite the most 
lively interest among the friends of freedom 
and humanity in both countries. 

It was with unfeigned satisfaction they 
learned at that time that you condemned 
slavery as well as the slave-trade, that you 
considered it a horrible institution ; that in 
your enlightened judgment the civilisation 
and progress of Egypt depended upon its 
extinction ; and further, that you expressed 
the greatest desire to get rid of it altogether 
as soon as possible. 

Since then, notwithstanding these noble 
desires on the part of your Highness, and 
the various efforts you have made, we fear 
little real progress has yet been effected 
towards the extinction of slavery ; and 
while it continues to exist as a recognised 
institution in Egypt, we have little hope of 
seeing the slave-trade in Africa abolished. 
So long as a profitable market for slaves 
continues to exist, so long there will be a 
supply, and all the efforts of your High- 
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ness, and your officers, however faithful | 
| to request you to inform the Committee of 


they may be, will prove powerless to pre- 
vent the slave-trade. 

We rejoice to know that your Highness 
has established Industrial Schools with a 
view to provide free domestic labour, and 
we hope this wise measure may be attended 
with the largest success. 

But our long experience has taught us 


that there is but one practicable and com- | 


plete remedy for the enormous evils which 
slavery engenders, and that remedy is only 
to be found in its total abolition. 

Such a work will be one of great diffi- 
culty, but its accomplishment will be a 
great and noble act, an act worthy of your 
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Highness’s well-known ability and courage, 
in the performance of which we believe 
you would have the help of Almighty God, 
who has endowed all men with the inalien- 
able right to personal liberty. 

To make Egypt a free country would 
tend greatly to counteract that lethargy 
and inactivity which, more or less, injure 
society wherever slavery exists. It would 
remove evils which otherwise will increase 
with her advancing prosperity. It would 
not only be of infinite benefit to the people 
of Egypt, but would elevate her above the 
slave-owning countries which surround her, 
and set a noble example which they must 
ultimately follow. 

Your Highness would thus become the 
pioneer of liberty, and, Egypt being a land 
of freedom, would take rank among the 
most civilised nations of the world. 

By these means your Highness would 
effectually prepare the way for the prompt 
and entire abolition of the slave-trade in 
Africa, an object which has now become 
the intense desire of the people of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
of America. 

May you therefore operate in this great 
work of humanity by making Egypt a land 
of perfect freedom ; so will you earn the 
gratitude of the present and succeeding 
generations, and your name will descend 
to posterity as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind. 

May the blessing of the Most High rest 
upon you, and upon the ancient people of 
Egypt. 

‘On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and in the name of common humanity, 
We are, very respectfully, 
(Signed by the Committee.) 





REPLY. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
FoREIGN OFFICE, 
May 19th, 1873. 
Sir,—I-am directed by Earl Granville 


the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety that the memorial to the Khedive, 
urging the abolition of the slave-trade in 
Egypt, has been presented to his Highness 
by Her Majesty's Agent and Consul- 
General. In receiving the memorial, the 
Khedive assured Colonel Stanton of his 
willingness to do all that lay in his power 
to put an end to the slave-trade, but re- 
marked that time would be required for 
its total suppression. His Highness added 
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that stringent orders had been given to- 
wards stopping the introduction into Egypt 
of slaves from neighbouring countries, and 
towards releasing those that may be dis- 
covered to have been introduced. When 
practicable, such released negroes are to 
be sent back to their own country, and 
where this is impossible proper employ- 
ment is to be found for them, the children 
of both sexes being sent to the Govern- 


ment schools. 
I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
ENFIELD. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
record that slavery is still a great institu- 
tion in Brazil. Two numbers more of the 
“Abolictonista,” issued at Bahia, have 
reached us. They bear the date, one of the 
10th December last, the other of the 15th of 
March of the present year. The editors 
express regret that in our reference to this 
useful paper, in October last, we should 
have misrepresented their views ; and they 
therefore consider it desirable to re-aflirm 
them. Briefly their principles are, 
then :— 

Ist. The immediate and complete aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

2nd. Compensation to slave-owners, as a 
political measure. 

3rd. Concession, as a favour, to the pro- 
prietors who should keep them as freed 
men, of the services of the slaves in their 
possession. 

We should lament any misrepresenta- 
tion on our part of the views of our re- 
spected colleagues ; and so far as the pub- 
lication of them, as defined by themselves, 
may tend to dissipate the false impressions 
we may have been the means of dissemi- 
nating, are glad to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of doing so. We cannot, however, 
reconcile the Ist and the 3rd points ; for, 
assuredly, the latter involves a contradic- 
tion of the former—that is to say, imme- 
diate and complete emancipation is an- 
tagonistic to all or any subsequent control 
of the owner over the emancipated negro 
—over his slave. 

With the experience of the disastrous 
results of the apprenticeship system in 
our own colonies, and of the brilliant and 
latest results of perfect free-labour in the 
United States, we may aflirm that wncon- 
trolled free-labour is, under all circum- 
stances, the best system, as it is also the 
only one compatible with freedom, 
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As to the indemnifying of the slave- 


_ holder, we have never been able, on prin- 


ciple, to sce the justice of it. But what- 
ever opinion may be held on the subject, 
so far as the master is concerned, some 
compensation must be due to the slave. 
Why should the slave be treated as if he 
had no rights which his fellow-man is 
bound to respect ? 

We, however, here dismiss this matter, 
believing it is far better to leave our re- 
spected contemporary to pursue his useful 
tusk of exposing the evils of slavery, and 
to record the result of his efforts, than to 
discuss points upon which we must remain 
at issue. 

We observe with satisfaction, in the De- 
cember number, a translation of a part of 
the report of the American Freedman’s 
Commissier, taken from the proceedings of 
the Paris Anti-Slavery Conference of 1867. 
Our colleague can render no greater imme- 
mediate service to the cause of emancipa- 
tion in Brazil than by submitting these 
proceedings to his countrymen, and giving 
the facts the widest circulation possible. 
In the light of these facts, let us hope 
that the abolitionists and statesmen of 
Brazil, instead of resting content with a 
law under which slavery may continue to 
exist for fifty years to come, may follow 
the example of other countries, and abolish 
the evil institution at once and for ever. 

The great want of Brazil is labour, but 
so long as she maintains slavery, she must 
not expect to succeed in her efforts to ob- 
tain a really free immigration, 


-SENOR DON E. FIGUERAS’ REPLY 


TO THE MEMORIAL OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 


SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

In the April number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, p. 134, will be found the Memorial 
of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Senor 
Don Figueras, President of the Council, 
and to the President and members of the 
National Assembly of Spain, on Slavery in 
the Spanish colonies. 

We have much pleasure in presenting to 
our readers Senor Don Figueras’ reply, 
which they will read with much interest. 


“GOVERNMENT RESIDENCE, SPANISH 
REPUBLIC, April 15, 1873. 

“To the President and the Members of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

“The able and eloquent address which 
you have forwarded in the name of your 
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respected Society to the National Assembly 
and to the Executive Power, is an unequi- 
vocal proof of your interest in the honour 
of Spain, and of your religious concern for 
the unfortunate slaves in her colonies. 

“Spain, the National Assembly, and the 
Government, send to the Anti-Slavery 
Society the assurance of their sincere 
gratitude for this generous and spontaneous 
act, and, entering fully into the motives of 
their courteous appeal, the Assembly 
promptly decreed the Abolition of Slavery 
in the Island of Porto Rico, notwithstand- 
ing the critical position of the Republican 
Jovernment at the time. And though the 
question was surrounded with many diffi- 
culties, it was brought to a glorious and 
happy termination ; and those who had so 
long been deprived of their most sacred 
rights, were restored to liberty in that 
island. To carry forward the work to com- 
pletion is the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ment; but the power to effect it will 
reside in the Constituent Assembly, about 
to be elected, which I earnestly hope will 
accomplish it in a manner comformably 
with those ideas of perfect justice with 
which the Executive power is animated. In 
its name, therefore, I beg to assure you that 
in the shortest practicable time I contem- 
plate that, encouraged by the sympathy of 
foreign nations, and in unison with the 
hearts of the Spanish people, the work of 
humanity will be complete, and slavery 
will be abolished. 

“ Accept, Sirs, the assurance of my most 
distinguished consideration, 
i. FiguERAs.” 


LAW FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLA- 
VERY IN PORTO RICO, VOTED BY 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN 
MADRID, 22np MARCH, 1873. 


Many of our readers will Le interested in 
knowing what are the provisions of the 
Porto Rico Emancipation law, passed 
unanimously by the Cortes of Spain. The 
law contains ten articles or clauses, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

Article lst. Slavery is for ever abolished 
in the Island of Porto Rico, 

Article 2nd. The liberated slaves shall 
be obliged to make labour contracts for a 
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pericd of not less than three years with 
their former possessors, or with other 
persons, or with the State. In reference 
to these contracts the Government shall 
nominate three officers as protectors of the 
liberated slaves. 

Article 3rd. The possessors of slaves 
shall be indemnified for their value, three 
months after the publication of this law in 
the Gazette of Madrid. The possessors 
with whom their former slaves do not 
make contracts, shall be entitled to a pro- 
portionately increased compensation. 

Article 4th. The total amount of com- 
pensation shall be 35 millions of pesetas, 
which the Government shall raise by a loan 
guaranteed by the taxes in the Island of 
Porto Rico, to be repaid, with interest, by 
instalments at the rate of 3,500,000 pesetas 
per annum. 

Article 5th. The distribution of the com- 
pensation shall be made by the civil 
governor of the island, the treasurer, the 
judge, three provincial deputies, the re- 
corder of the capital, two proprietors elected 
by the fifty largest possessors of slaves, and 
the fifty smallest possessors of slaves. The 
decision of the commission shall be de- 
cided by the majority of votes. 

Article 6th. Ifthe Government shall fail 
to arrange the loan, it shall deliver certifi- 
cates of claims to the possessors of claims. 

Article 7th. The liberated slaves shall 
enter into the full enjoyment of their politt- 
cal rights five years after the publication of 
this law in the Gazette of Madrid. 

Article 8th. The Government shall pro- 
vide all regulations necessary for the execu- 
tion of this law in reference to its provisions 
respecting compensation and labour. 








BRITISH GUIANA IMMIGRATION 
BILL. 


In the January number of the Reporter, we 
called the attention of our readers to the 
nature, and some of the objectionable features 
of, the new Immigration Bill under conside- 
ration of the Court of Policy in British Guiana. 
The bill, with certain alterations, and corre. 
spondence thereon, came before the Colonial 
Office, which referred the bill back to the Court 
of Policy for re-consideration. We observe 
several alterations in its amended form, as 
adopted by the Court, but these do not re- 
move the main objections already enumerated. 
We regret also to see that whereas the former 
bill limited the term of renewal of contracts 
after five years’ service, to one year, the 
amended measure permits a renewal for any 
term. not exceeding jive years. This is a con- 
cession made in favour of the planter, and 
against the interest of the Coolie. 


THE 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 
PORTO RICO. 


In another column will be found the 
Act abolishing Slavery in Porto Rico, which 
was passed by the Republican Govern- 
ment of Spain three months ago. The Act 
was passed under circumstances of great 
difficulty, the measure being warmly con- 
tested by the pro-slavery party, which has 
at its command, at all times, unlimited 
supplies of resources from the slave-owners 
of Cuba. 

Great credit is due to the Government 
for its firmness and perseverance, but it 
could scarcely have succeeded had it not 
been supported in the effort by the people 
of Spain, and the moral sympathy of the 
United States. It would also have been 
gratifying to learn that the influence and 
sympathy of the British Government and 
its representative at Madrid have been, 
in these respects, worthy of the English 
people, and such as the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case imperatively demanded. 

The law passed on March 20th was 
telegraphed to Porto Rico at once, and it 
was published on the 30th amidst great 
rejoicings. Te Deums, processions, and 
speeches of congratulation were the order 
of the day. To describe the joy of the 
40,000 liberated men, women, and chil- 
dren, is impossible, and we trust that their 
* brightest hopes of future comfort will be 
more than realised. 

The Act is working well, and the Go- 
vernor of Porto Rico reports most satis- 
factorily on the happy effect and easy 
execution of the measure. We are in- 
formed that emissaries from the slave- 
owners of Cuba have visited the island in 
the hope of being able to prevent the exe- 
cution of the law, by stirring up strife and 
causing bloodshed and riot, but their efforts 
have so far proved abortive. 

These attempts would probably have 


gradual emancipation, but we have in this 
case another proof that immediate eman- 
cipation is the best policy, as it is the only 
course consistent with sound principle. 

Whilst all true friends of Spain must 
deplore the fluctuating character of her 
administrations, yet it is gratifying to 
observe that all parties now declare them- 
selves anxious for the entire abolition of 
slavery—this, in our view, gives them a 
strong claim on the sympathy and moral 
aid of other nations. 
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| would soon be laid before the Cortes. 
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In the opening address to the Consti- 
tuent Cortes, Sefor Don Figueras an- 
nounced the purpose of the Cabinet to do 


| for Cuba, what they had done for Porto 


Rico. On the 6th of June, the Jmparcial, 
referred to a rumour prevailing widely 
that a Bill to abolish slavery in — 

n 
the 15th of June, Seiior Sabia presented a 
petition to the House, demanding the 
prompt abolition of slavery, and the Presi- 
dent Sefor Pi y Margall, in his pro- 
gramme speech to the Legislature, said in 
reference to the Colonies :— 


“ He declared they could not preserve them 
to the mother country by continuing the ex- 
isting Colonial réyime. 'The Republican pariy 
had ever sustained that individual liberties 
were anterior and superior to all written laws, 
and that wheresoever men submitted to the 
country’s laws, they ought to enjoy the coun. 
try’s liberties. How could there be peace in 
Cuba under the existing régime’ How could 
the natives of that island go and be educated 
in the Universities of the United States, or of 
Europe, and then return to find they were to 
be ruled by a different régime to that of the 
mother country ? SLAVERY, TOO, MUST BE COM- 
PLETELY ABOLISHED It was now harder for the 
Cubans to retain than before, seeing that 
emancipation had been carried out in Porto 
Rico, whose 40,000 slaves had been set free.” 


These utterances indicate enlightened 
views, and we hope that whatever the 
political party in the ascendant this sub- 
ject will receive attention, and soon result 
in such action as shall issue in immediate 
and unconditional emancipation. Now is 
the time when the moral influence of 


| England, and of the English Government, 


would be welcomed by Spanish legislators. 
We hope our cabinet will not fail in their 
duty in the interests of freedom. 


EMANCIPATION OF TEN THOU- 
SAND SLAVES IN CUBA. 
WHERE DID THEY COME FROM? 

THE Government of Spain has ordered 


been successful if the Act had been one of | the liberation of about ten thousand slaves 


in Cuba, which are not on the register 
made in 1869. 

The order for the register provided that 
all slaves not then recorded should be liable 
to be emancipated by the Government at a 
future time. 

The direction was so explicit that it is 
not to be supposed any slave-owner would 
be so indifferent to his claim as to neglect 
to secure his property. Where did these 
slaves come from? Have they been im- 
ported into Cuba since 1869? 
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THE CHINA COOLIE TRAFFIC. 
SIR C. WINGFIELD’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


On May 23rd, Sir C. Wingfield called the attention of the House of Commons to the 
traffic in China Coolies, from Macao to Cuba and Peru. The rules of the House 
prevented a substantive motion from being submitted, but Sir C. Wingfield did excellent 
service to the cause of liberty and humanity, by bringing under discussion the character, 
extent, and results of the iniquitous Chinese Coolie Trade, and urging upon our Govern- 
ment the imperative duty of using every legitimate means to bring it toan end. In 
former numbers of the Reporter,various particulars of the horrors of the middle-passage, 
and the sufferings of the survivors in their slave life have been given. Annually 25,000 
Chinese are being transported from Macao, sometimes in English vessels, to Peru and 
Cuba, and there is every reason to fear that, unless prevented, the number will annually 
increase. Measures must be taken to put a stop to this system. With a view to inform 
the British public, and to awaken to suitable action, we give Sir C. Wingfield’s speech 
at length, and trust it will receive, as it justly deserves, a thoughtful perusal, 





Srr,—I am aware that, by the forms of the House, I cannot move the resolution which 
I have put on the paper: but I shall, nevertheless, proceed with my motion, firstly, 
because I may not get another opportunity of bringing it on, and, secondly, because the 
discussion will do good, especially if it elicits, as I expect it will, such expressions of 
feeling from members of the House as may shame the Government which is the author 
of the iniquities | shall expose. 

The subject of my motion was brought before the House last year by the honourable 
member for Penrhyn (Mr. Fowler) in a motion for papers. It was again referred to on 
a motion by the honourable member for Frome (Mr. Hughes) on Slavery in Cuba, and 
properly so, because the Chinese in Cuba are slaves. Since then, it has engaged much of 
my thoughts, and I have endeavoured, by study of the official records, and by inquiry 
from competent persons to obtain further information regarding it ; and to devise a remedy 
for the present horrible state of things. Therefore, though the subject could not be in 
better hands than those of my honourable friend, I have ventured to introduce it to the 
House. 

It has often been said that the Chinese coolies are inveigled, kidnapped, and coerced 
into emigrating from Macao. . The statement is strictly true ; but it is well I should 
describe briefly the means employed, because surprise has been expressed that a system 
of fraud and violence can be so long pursued with success. The most common way is for 
the crimps and recruiters who infest the roads and river to entice poor men to Macao 
in the hopes of employment. Sometimes these crimps will purposely run foul of a boat 
on the river, and in the confusion seize the crew and passengers and hurry them off to 
Macao. Instances are related of their having invited travellers to partake of drugged 
food, and carried them off in a state of insensibility. To such a pitch of audacity had 
the proceedings of these crimps at one time reached that Sir Rutherford Alcock tells us 
that in Canton, even, no man could leave his home in broad day without danger of being 
hustled in the open thoroughfare, and on false pretences of debt or delinquency carried 
off by the crimps. 

Arrived at Macao, the coolies are lodged in barracoons, guarded by armed men, from 
which all egress is denied. They are then intimidated by threats of punishment into 
consenting to emigrate, and made to affix their signature or chop to contracts which they 
do not understand. If they refuse they are taken back tothe barracoons and maltreated 
till their consent is extorted. Often their signatures to the contracts are forged. Then 
they are sent on board ship, under a guard of soldiers, put under hatches, and only 
allowed to come on deck for an hour or two in batches of thirty—strong iron barriers 
across the deck, guarded by armed men, separate them from the crew, and loaded cannon 
are kept pointed on the place where they are confined. 

These coolie ships are constantly the scene of frightful tragedies. Often the unfor- 
tunate coolies, enraged on discovering the deception practised on them, or maddened by 
their sufferings, rise and murder the crew, and take possession of the vessel. This was 
the case on board the French ship New Penelope, and Chief Justice Smale, of Hong Kong, 
refused to give up one of the coolies who had escaped to Hong Kong, and whose 
surrender had been demanded by the Chinese Government, at the instance of the 
French Minister, on the ground that the coolies on board were slaves, and this man, in 
the means he took, was only exercising his natural right to regain his liberty. A similar 
decision had been come to by the Government of the United States in a similar case on 
board an American ship, the Cayalta, and there is the leading case of the Amistad, 
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in which the Supreme Court of the United States passed a similar judgment, under the 
same circumstances, and for the same reason. 

Papers laid before the House last Session, gave the details of the terrible sufferings 
of the coolies on board the Dolores Ugarte, which vessel was stranded at Honolulu. 
Provision and water fell short, and the unfortunate coolies could only obtain it by 
buying it at a dollar a cup from the sailors ; 207 died on the passage, out of about 
GO0—18 jumped overboard to put an end to their sufferings—60 were landed in an 
almost dying condition. This vessel, having changed her name to the San Juan, and 
her flag from St. Salvador to that of Peru, afterwards left Macao with 600 coolies. 
Ata short distance out she took fire, whether by the-act of the coolies or by accident 
will never be known. The crew made their escape in the boats, leaving the unfor- 
tunate coolies confined under hatches, and the result was that all but 50 were absolutely 
burnt alive. 

These instances were mentioned in the debate of last Session, but I repeat them 
because it is by dwelling on specific instances that an impression is produced which will 
not be effected by a general statement of cruelty and wrong. Many more such instances 
could be cited, for as our Consul at Canton, Sir Brook Robertson says :—“ The records 
of the traffic in human flesh for which Macao is so notorious could furnish many 
instances of similar tragedies. Indeed, on reading the records of this House, I find no 
less than four cases in which the coolies seized the vessels and murdered the crew, 
besides many others where the same attempt on the part of the coolies was suppressed 
with bloodshed. These were British ships, for fifteen years ago, I am sorry to say, 
four-fifths of the tonnage employed in this traftic was British. 

Only last year, a Peruvian ship, the Maria Luz, from Macao, was forced by stress of 
weather into Yokohama. <A coolie escaped and claimed protection of the Japanese 
authorities. He was sent back and cruelly maltreated. At the instance of our Chargé 
@affaires, Mr. Watson (to whom high praise is due for his humanity), the Japanese 
Government ordered an inquiry into the state of the ship. The investigations proved 
that the worst horrors of the Macao slave-trade were rampant on board this vessel, and 
the coolies had been kidnapped and forced on board against their will. The coolies, 225 
in number, were liberated by the Japanese Government and sent back to China, and 
the captain was sentenced to 100 lashes or imprisonment for 100 days. I wish our 
Government would imitate the energetic conduct of the Japanese Government : it has 
many opportunities of doing so. These coolie ships on the way to Cuba continually put 
into the Cape of Good Hope. Why should they not be examined by our authorities, and 
the coolies liberated if found to have been kidnapped and cruelly treated. An account 
has just been published by the chief engineer of the Fatchoy, an American citizen, of 
the horrible cruelties he saw inflicted on the Chinese on that ship, and the sufferings 
and mortality that ensued. He states that while this vessel was coaling in Talle Bay, 
the coolies, 1,000 in number, were kept under close hatches, and the heat and stench were 
intolerable. Why, I would ask, was such a state of things allowed to go on in a British 

ort ? ; 

The mortality on board these ships is fearful. Our consul at Callao has prepared 
tables showing the death-rate for two years up to 1870. The average is 7 per cent., but 
in two vessels I find it was 20 per cent., and in one, the Villa de Grenada, 33, 83 having. 
died out of 253. A Peruvian paper of November, 1872, brings the statistics of mortality 
to a later date, with these results :— 

In America, 114 died out of 690, 


Antares, 82 , 9 263. 
Rosalia, — = » 456. 
L. Cornevara, i92_,, » 709. 


Dysentery is said to be the cause of the mortality in this ship. The editor says, for 
dysentery read suffocation. 

Onrust, 45 died out of 453. 
Fatchoy, 80 4, »» 1,000. 

I do not think it necessary to go back to earlier times, or I could find numerous 
examples of similar mortality. “ But,” says the China Mail, in a recent issue, “ the trade 
is very brisk for the time of year, and if the new Governor encourages the traflic, fast 
steamers will be put on to carry the coolies ;” and brisk it will continue to be, for the 
petty settlement of Macao flourishes on the traffic. Consul Robertson says the vested 


interests are too strong to allow a hope that the traffic will cease. The — give £15. 
” 


to £20 per head. (They sell for near £100 in Peru.) “It will go on,” he adds, “and 
with it tragedies such as I have described ; and Macao will preserve the reputation it has 
long since earned of being a disgrace to European civilisation.” 

It is further stated, on the authority of the Macao Gazette, that the number of dead 
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bodies of coolies discharged from the barracoones as too feeble for Jabour, and left to find 
their way back to their homes penniless, found in the streets of Macao in 1871, was 380 ; 
and Sir R. Macdonnell says 1,000 would be nearer the truth. The China Mail, of only 
three months back, reports that the trade, as usual at this time of year, is slack, and 
consequently the number of dead bodies found has much diminished, eight only having 
been found in the streets last week. This is at the rate of 400 a year. 

The description I have given of this traffic is attested by all our countrymen in 
authority in China, Consuls, governors, ministers, naval oflicers, Consuls Winchester 
and Robertson, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Harry Parkes, Sir John Bowring, Sir Frederick 
Bruce, all concur in denouncing the crimes, miseries, and horrors of this traffic, and in 
attributing them to the agencies and crimps. 

In 1854, a number of British ship-masters who had taken coolies to the Chincha Islands 
in Peru, horrified at the cruelties they saw inflicted on the Chinese, whose dead bodies. 


they described as floating round the islands, and struck with remorse at having been the 


means of bringing them to such a fate, addressed a representation to Lord Clarendon. It 
was sent to Sir J. Bowring, the Governor of Hong Kong, and he, in consequence, issued a 
proclamation forbidding British vessels from taking coolies to Peru ; but on promises of 
amendment by the Peruvian Government, this prohibition was withdrawn. 

I will now describe the treatment of the coolies after their arrival in Peru and Cuba. 
In Peru they are regularly sold as slaves. Our vice-consul at Callao sends the following 
advertisement in a local paper, which, he says, is very common :—“ To be sold for what 
he will fetch. A young Chinese—healthy, strong, intelligent in his profession of car- 


penter. Whoever wants such may apply at Calle de Lima, bringing with him 450: 


dollars.” Many are set to work at the guano islands, a labour most destructive of life. 
Those who are sent to plantations are not better off. They are hard-worked, ill-fed, 
lodged at night in barracks guarded by armed men, and subjected to barbarous punish- 
ments at the discretion of their masters. All hope of return to their country is cut off. 
Our consul says that, although 25,000 were landed in the last year and ten months, he 
cannot ascertain that a shipment of any back to China has ever been made. Sometimes, 
exasperated by their sufferings, they murder one of their oppressors, and then are 
subjected to barbarous and vindictive punishments at the hands of the infuriated 


creole population. Our minister, Mr. Jerningham, says he fears an outbreak of the: 
Chinese will some day take place ; and he speaks of their lean and wretched appearance: 


as indicating how severely their physical constitutions are tried by the work they are 


compelled to perform. The Portuguese consul has officially complained that the planters,. 


with few honourable exceptions, treat the Chinese as a tool, and less than a slave ; and 
he refers to the number of Chinese mutilated in the service of their masters who are 
left to beg their bread in the Peruvian cities. Our consul at Callao says the mortality in 
the hospitals was thirty per cent. in ten months, 

In 1870, some of the coolies in Peru found means to address a petition to the American 
minister. They complained that they were starved, flogged, denied all hope of returning 
to their country, and branded with hot irons on both cheeks. The minister sent their 
petition to Prince Kung, and a severe edict was issued against pig-stealers, as the crimps 
are called. 

In regard to the charge of branding, I must refer to a particular case, reported by our 
minister, Mr. Jerningham, and accepted by the Portuguese consul as true,—that a planter 
had taken a number of contract Chinese, and to identify them had branded them on both 
cheeks. The Portuguese consul addressed the Peruvian Government, complaining 
strongly of this act of barbarity. He also reported it to the Viceroy of Macao, who 
temporarily suspended the traffic. Our minister at Lisbon, under instructions from our 
Foreign Oftice, also addressed an energetic remonstrance to the Portuguese Government. 
That Government replied in 1870 that happily the story of branding is not true. I do 


not know if Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied with this denial of the Portuguese: 


tovernment. Tamnot. The denial of that Government is worth nothing. It habitually 
denies every atrocity and every abuse in this traffic. If the story were false, I should 
expect the denial to come from the Peruvian Government, which is primarily responsible ; 
and I should have expected that our minister would in that case have written to correct 
his statement. I hope Her Majesty’s Government will say whether they have made 
further inquiries into the truth of that story from Mr. Jerningham ; and if not, that they 
will do so now. As it is, 1 believe the statement, corroborated as it is by the general 
assertion of the coolies in their petition to the American minister, that branding is a 
common practice. 

In Cuba the condition of the coolies is not sensibly better. There the arrival of the 
coolie ships and sale of their cargo is regularly advertised. I have seen in a parlia- 
mentary paper, published during the recess, a form of contract which the Chinese are 
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compelled to subscribe, and it binds them to serve Mr. So-and-so, or any one to whom he 
may make over the contract. Thus they are sold like chattels. On the plantations they 
are subjected to severe worl: and barbarous treatment by their employers, who are at 
once judges and executioners. ‘There is no hope of returning to their country, for, by an 
edict of the Viceroy Valmaseda, a Chinaman whose contract has expired must quit the 
island in forty days or enter into a new one, and they have rarely the means or oppor- 
tunity to get away at once. A correspondent of a New York paper mentions, as within 
his personal knowledge, that 600 time-expired coolies were waiting in Havannah for a 
vessel to take them to China, when 400 were seized by the authorities and sold to planters 
for eight years more. It is to this Mr. Fish refers in his celebrated letter to General 
Sickles, when he writes—“ If it be true (and it is true), it is impossible for the Govern- 
ments of any civilised countries to be indifferent to so atrocious a proceeding.” Our 
Consul-General at Havannah, Mr. Dunlop, says the condition of the coolies in no way 
differs from that of the negro slaves. The special correspondent of the Times says 
emphatically the same thing. But perhaps the most emphatic testimony on this point is 
that of Marshal Serrano, who, in aspeech in the Spanish Cortes, said “ Asiatic colonisation, 
despite of regulations, is temporary slavery with all the inconvenience of perpetual slavery. 
The African slave-trade has ceased, but the Asiatic has taken its place.” The noble Lord 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in his speech on Mr. Fowler’s motion, said there 
was reason to believe that the coolies in Cuba were not exposed to as great sufferings as 
those in Peru. Had he said that, deep as is their misery in Cuba, a lower depth still is 
reached in Peru, the remark might have passed. And he went on to say that a cook 
sometimes received £10 a month wages—as if the few exceptional cases of skilled Chinese, 
such as cooks, could be any criterion of the condition of the 60,000 employed on the 
plantations. Why, in the worst times of African slavery in the British colonies or the 
United States there were probably instances of highly skilled slaves being remunerated 
at as high rates, I assert that neither the reports of our Consul-General, nor of other 
impartial persons, warrant the assumption that the condition of the Chinese in Cuba is 
essentially different from that of those in Peru. 

There is a circumstance to which I must here refer. In April, 1871, there appeared a 
proclamation from the King of Spain, suspending, after a period of eight months from 
the date of publication in the Havannah Gazette, the introduction of Chinese coolies into 
Cuba, on the ground that the Chinese abuse the laws of hospitality, assist the enemies 
of the nation, and keep the interests and tranquility of the island in constant alarm. It 
is singular, however, that our Consul-General, writing as late as November, 1871, makes 
no allusion to this proclamation. Moreover, the Emigration Commissioners, in their 
Report for 1872, are not only silent on the subject but say the Spaniards are making 
attempts to open recruiting agencies at Whampoa and Amoy. The Chinese Government 
will not allow them tosucceed inthis. I presume that, like many other proclamations of 
the Home Government,—like the famous Slavery Abolition Decree of 1870,—when they 
run counter to the interests of the planter party, it will be a dead letter. Anyhow, even 
if there were any real intention to put it in force, it only temporarily suspends the 
importation, which may be resumed. Moreover, it leaves the importation to Peru 
untouched, and the trade to that place would be sure to attain increased development in 
consequence. I mention the circumstance, but it has really no bearing on my motion. 

I think I have said enough to show the iniquitous character of this traffic. Our 
Government has, from time to time, addressed remonstrances to that of Portugal, but 
without effect. In the case of the frightful sufferings and mortality of coolies on board 
the Dolores Ugarte, the Portuguese Government replied by saying nothing was known of 
the circumstance in the Marine Department, In the case of the burning of 500 coolies 
_in the San Juan, Lord Granville addressed energetic remonstrances through our minister. 
The Portuguese Government, in reply, express not one word of regret or pity at the 
terrible tragedy to which Lord Granville alluded in very feeling terms. They do not 
even notice the circumstance, but forward a memorandum from the Marine Department 
in which it is asserted that the traffic from Macao is under the most perfect regulations, 
and is carried on far more legally than from Hong Kong, and containing bitter animad- 
versions against Chief Justice Smale. They at the same time send a copy of a regulation 
prohibiting traders from having access to the barracoons,—a futile regulation, and meant 
only to throw dust in our eyes. Here the correspondence ceases. I do not know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have noticed this very contemptuous treatment of them by 
the Portuguese Government. I can hardly think they have sat quiet under this slap in 
the face from such a Government. 

The Chinese Government has at different times complained loudly of these outrages on 
their subjects, That they are not insensible to the sufferings of their subjects is shown 
by their having sent a Chinese Commissioner to watch over the proceedings taken in 
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regard to the Maria Luz in Japan, and by the further circumstance which I shall relate. 
I have said that the coolies in Peru sent a petition complaining of their cruel treatment 
to the American minister in that country, which he sent on to his minister at Pekin. In 
March, 1871, the American minister at Pekin sends a second petition from the Chinese, 


which he had received from the minister of his nation in Peru. That gentleman remarks - 


that the Peruvian Government had not fulfilled their promise to redress the wrongs of 
the coolies ; therefore he recommends the Chinese Government to prevent any more 
Chinese being sent to Peru. In reply, Prince Kung thanks the minister of the United 
States ; wishes the representatives of other powers would assist him in the same way as 
the American mini8ter at Lima had done. Macao, the Prince adds, is the only place 
from which Chinese are now sent to Peru. He has ordered the Governor of Macao to 
put a stop to the traffic, and begs the representatives of other powers will not allow their 
flags to cover it. At the same time the Prince forwards a proclamation to the Chinese 
in Peru, saying he is aware of the hardships they endure, and degply regrets that he 
cannot alleviate their condition, but is considering how he can remedy the evils. In the 
meantime he recommends patience. This correspondence is given in full in the 

Yommercio, Peruvian newspaper, of March, 1872, The American Government seems now 
to be taking the place we once occupied as the hope and asylum of the enslaved. 

It is well known that emigration was prohibited by the common law of China. But 
by the treaty of Tientsin free emigration was stipulated for, and it was intended rules 
should be drawn up to regulate it. Accordingly a convention for this purpose was drawn 
up and agreed to by the English and French ministers and Prince Kung. Prince Kung, 
I have reason to believe, did then ask the treaty powers to prohibit the shipment of 
coolies from Macao, and to assist in protecting the coolies already in Cuba and Peru. It 
would be desirable if the Government would publish the correspondence between the 
Home Government and our Minister and the Chinese Government on this subject. 

By the convention of 1868, a free back passage, or money enough to pay for one, was 
provided for the emigrants after five years’ service in the colony. But both the English 
and French Governments refused to ratify this condition, the former because it would 
make Chinese emigration to the colonies too expensive, and the latter because it would 
deprive their ships of about the only freight they ever earn in those seas,—human cargo. 
The Chinese Government, though much pressed by us, have, to their honour, refused to 
abandon this safeguard for their subjects, Not only have they # perfect right to insist 
on whatever precautions they think necessary for the protection of their own subjects, but 
that very condition of a return passage free after five years’ service is one we insist on in 
the case of our Indian subjects who emigrate on labour contracts to the possessions of a 
foreign power. In two treaties with France, and in one with the Dutch Government for 
Surinam, a return back passage after five years is stipulated for. It is difficult to under- 
stand how we can call on the Chinese Government to abandon, in the case of their 
subjects, a safeguard which we think essential to our own. Nevertheless, we were told 
last year by the noble lord, and it is mentioned by the Emigration Commissioners in 
their Report for 1872, that we are now trying to persuade the Chinese Government to be 
content with a back passage after ten years’ residence, or the same terms as regulate the 
employment of Indian coolies in our own colonies. But the cases are not parallel. The 
Indian coolies who go to our colonies go to Her Majesty’s dominions. The Chinese who 
would go there would go to a foreign country. Before we let our Indian subjects go to 
a foreign country, we insist on a back passage after five years. This is the parallel case, 
and the Chinese Government are quite right in refusing to depart from this rule. 

Nor has our conduct in the past been calculated to lead the Chinese Government to 
suppose they would get much support from us if they were to attempt to repress this 
trattic from Macao. Up to 1869, notwithstanding that the atrocities of the Peru and Cuba 
coolie trade had long been notorious, and denounced by our foreign ministers, we allowed 
English vessels to carry coolies from Hong Kong to Peru and Cuba. In 1869, however, 
Lord Clarendon issuc:l an order, which was embodied in an enactment of the Hong Kong 
Legislature, prohibiting emigration in any but British ships, and to places not within 
Her Majesty’s dominions. But from 1866, notwithstanding Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
convention, till quite the other day, we allowed recruiting agents at Hong Kong to enter 
into contracts with emigrants, in defiance of the orders of the Chinese Government 
requiring a back passage after five years, which was a most unfriendly act to an allied 
power. Now, however, I am glad to say that, as stated by the Emigration Commissioners, 
the employment of crimps and recruiters to collect coolies having been prohibited, and 
as coolies cannot be got on labour contracts without them, emigration has ceased from 
Hong Kong. At last our hands are clean. I give the present Government all praise 
and honour for this, The Government of the United States have gone a step further ; 
for by Act of Congress they have made it felony for American ships to carry coolies 
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under — contracts in any part of the world. I wish we would imitate their 
example. 

on I have no wish to appeal to selfish considerations. If emigration to our colonies: 
were accompanied with one tithe of the atrocities that disgrace the coolie traffic to Peru 
and Cuba, and yet it were proved to my satisfaction that, without labour thus obtained, 
the industry of the colonies would decline, I would say, without hesitation, they must 
take their chance. Their prosperity cannot be purchased at the cost of so much human 
guilt and suffering. But it does so happen, from the circumstances I have described, 
that the question has no bearing on the colonies at all. They never have got Chinese 
labour from Macao, and would never be allowed to get it from thence. Moreover, the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the treatment of emigrants in British Guiana 
say there is little prospect of emigration from China being revived as long as Australia, 
California, and skins parts of the United States, hold out the inducements they have to 
offer. Indeed, thesecolonies have the most direct interest in suppressing this slave-trade 
from Macao; for as long as it lasts, such a stigma, such a bad name, attaches to all 
emigration under contract, that it will be impossible for them to obtain Chinese by fair 
means, and we can no longer allow any others to be employed. 

The noble lord, in replying to the speech of the member for Penrhyn, in February 
last year, said he wished honourable members had pointed out what other course than 
friendly representations and counsels the British Government could adopt towards the 
Portuguese Government. I have accepted this challenge in the motion I have put down 
on the paper. But first I would tell him that I do not wish to see any more friendly 
representations and counsels, for they are plainly useless, and only serve to expose our 
Government to contumelious treatment. It does seem to me a mockery to profess, as 
Lord Granville does, to entertain confidence in the sentiments of humanity of the 
Portuguese Government, and in its hatred of anything which wears the appearance of 
cruelty and oppression, when, after the correspondence that has passed, it is impossible 
he can entertain any such conviction, and the Fetagune Government cannot expect him 
to. The Portuguese Government has evidently no intention to put a stop to the iniquities 
of the Macao traffic. They do not even admit their existence ; they deny the story of the 
branding ; they know nothing of the mortality on board the Dolores Ugarte ; they take 
no notice of the burning of the 500 coolies in the San Juan. Why, in a debate in their 
Cortes last year, the Foreign Minister took occasion to declare that the traffic is conducted 
in the most irreproachable manner, and all statements to the contrary are vile calumnies. 
What are you to do with a Government so dead to every sentiment of humanity as this 
is? To remonstrate with it is to beat the air. 

Theright honourable gentleman, the member for North Staffordshire (Sir C. Adderley), 
in the debate of last year, pleaded, on behalf of the Portuguese Government, want of 

ower to enforce its regulations. Now this is a plea which no Government that calls 
itself independent can be allowed to put forward. But it is not the plea urged by that 
Government. On the contrary, they absolutely deny the existence of any abuse, and 
declare their regulations to be perfect and strictly enforced. I do, however, believe that 
the Portuguese Government is unable to put a stop to abuses by any regulations. And 
why? Because the regulations are themselves the abuse,—the regulations which permit 
the employment of crimps and confinement in barracoons. Close the barracoons, prohibit 
crimps and agencies and recruiters, and the abuses will disappear, and with them 
emigration under contract to Peru and Cuba, for no Chinaman will voluntarily go to 
those countries, 

The only other apologist for the Portuguese Government is the Emigration Com- 
missioner, Sir C. Murdoch. In May, 1869, he writes that “the Portuguese Government 
had carried into effect its emigration laws, and put down practices which made emigration 
from Macao a disgrace to humanity ;” and he be es “they may now be considered at an 
end.” To show how little foundation there was for this statement, and how premature 
his hopes were, I need only mention that, within two years after he wrote in this strain, 
there occurred the tragedies of the Dolores Ugarte and San Juan, and, more recently, the 
cases of mortality and suffering on board the Maria Lucy and Fatchoy. This same 
Emigration Commissioner, I would observe, had, in like manner, declared that the 
Queensland Legislature had done all that was necessary to prevent abuses in Polynesian 
immigration ; and yet so flagrant had the abuses become, and so inadequate was the 
legislation to prevent them, that Lord Kimberley, a year or two afterwards, was obliged 
to tell the colonial authorities that unless they did pass a stringent and effectual labour 
law, he would be obliged to put a stop to all immigration into Queensland. Accordingly 
a law was passed. 

The fact is, these Emigration Commissioners, like other persons at the head of a 
department or institution, are apt to become people with one idea, and are so convinced 
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of the benefits of emigration to mankind in general, that they are loth to believe it can 
be attended with grievous abuses, and are too prone to accept any excuses, and to trust 
to any promises of amendment. 

But there is another argument, which is alone conclusive, against emigration from 
Macao to Cuba and Peru. That is, that the coolies, when they arrive, are reduced to'a 
state of hopeless slavery. Even if they were voluntary emigrants, which they are not, 
this would be a sufficient reason to prevent their being sent to these countries. In 
requiring the Portuguese Government to close the barracoons and prohibit the employ- 
ment of crimps and recruiters, the Chinese Government will only be requiring them to 
adopt the same measure that we have found it necessary to adopt to purge Hong Kong 
of all complicity with a slave-trade. It has been said that our efforts, and those of China, 
should be directed to the place of demand, rather than of supply ; that is, to Cuba and 
Peru, rather than to Macao. From this view I entirely dissent. We have no right or 
power to interfere for the protection of the Chinese in those countries, and it is certain 
that our representations would be treated with contempt. Moreover, I want to strike at 
the evil at its source, to prevent men being kidnapped and sold into slavery, and not 
merely to alleviate the rigours of their life in slavery. 

For the same reason I regret, as utterly inadequate, the suggestion that Chinese 
Consuls should be appointed to Peru and Cuba. In the first place, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will not appoint Consuls there, and rightly ; for to do so would be to recognise the 
right of those nations to sell and keep their subjects in slavery. They protest against 
such outrages on their subjects. And, secondly, what is to be expected from Chinese 
Consuls, when even in our own colonies, under governors appointed by the Crown— 
under protectors of emigrants, with the supervision of the Colonial Office, and of 
Parliament ever ready to lend an ear to complaints of oppression, and with the Indian 
Government profoundly distrustful of emigration, such abuses can nevertheless take 
place, as to lead the Commissioners, in their report on emigration into British Guiana, 
to make very strong animadversions on the system in force ; and to compel the Govern- 
ment of India to threaten that, if the abuses are not at once rectified, they will entirely 
prohibit the emigration of their subjects. 

Equally vain and illusory would be the appointment of Portuguese Consuls in Peru 
and Cuba. Why there is a Portuguese Consul at Callao already; and he has told us 
that the Chinese are held of less account than negro slaves, and all his protests against 
such treatment are unavailing. Besides, with what effect can the power which supplies 
the slaves intercede for their good treatment ? 

Now the course which I have asked the House to adopt is, to give the Chinese 
Government such encouragement and support as will embolden them to call peremptorily 
on the Portuguese Government to close the barracoons and prohibit the employment of 
crimps and recruiters, which would at once put at stop to this slave-trade. They are quite 
able and willing to do this, for they do not stand in the least awe of the Portuguese 
Government, whose title to Macao they have never acknowledged. But they need an 
assurance of our moral support, because our conduct in the past, and in now pressing 
them to abandon the condition of a free back passage after five years’ service, which 
we insist on in the case of our own Indian subjects emigrating to foreign countries, is 
not calculated to lead them to expect any active sympathy from us, or to dispel appre- 
hensions that, from motives of self-interest, the European powers may not make common 
cause with Portugal. 

And let no one imagine that, because the coolie trade is now confined to Macao, the 
magnitude of the evil is diminished. I have shown by the statistics furnished by our 
Consul in Peru, that the number of Chinese introduced annually into the country is 13,000. 
We have not the same statistics from Cuba ; but, inasmuch as our Consul-General states 
the number now in the island to be between 60,000 and 70,000, and as we know the 
mortality is great, we may assume that some 12,000 are annually imported there—that 
is to say, 25,000 are annually shipped from Macao. I do not believe that the number 
was greater when the trade was carried on at all the treaty ports. Moreover, it is being 
greatly developed. In Cuba, a great company, called the Havannah Chinese Importing 
Company, has been formed, to introduce additional Chinese coolies, in view of the 
probable abolition of negro slavery ; and in Peru it has been proposed to raise a large 
national loan for the purpose of procuring an increased supply of coolies from China. 

The essential preliminary is for us to set a good example. We are doing so. The 
employment of recruiters at Hong Kong has been prohibited. It must not again be 
allowed. The only emigration permitted from Hong Kong or in British ships must be 
free emigration—as it is carried on from the United Kingdom and Europe to the United 
States, or as it now exists from China to the Straits Settlements, Australia, California, 
and the rest of the United States. That is, where emigrants go of their own free will, 
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without contracts or persuasion, to push their own fortunes and pay their own passage- 
money. To emigration thus conducted I disclaim all opposition. My hostility is 
confined to emigration carried on by the machinery of crimps, barracoons, agencies, and 
contracts which are merely instruments of coercion, and are not needed for countries that 
offer real inducements to emigration. Thus Sir F. Bruce writes, “a Chinaman’s object 
in emigrating is the acquisition of wealth, and in the Straits full play is given to this 
motive by leasing land to him for sugar cultivation ; but he will not work as a slave, 
especially if he finds advantage has been taken of him to obtain his labour at less than 
the market rates.” This remark is the key to the whole emigration question. A man 
emigrates to makes his position better, not worse. To the countries which I have 
named the Chinese flock in crowds, Between China and California, especially, there 
is a constant stream of Chinese going and returning, owing to the facilities afforded by 
a splendid line of steamers. There is no instance on record of a rising on board any 
one of these vessels, The mortality is not above the death-rate on land. Sir R. 
MacDonell, who made the voyage in one of these steamers with 1,200 coolies on board, 
testifies to this. -Such emigration is beneficial to the Chinese themselves ; but I utterly 
deny that any improving or civilising influences can be imparted under a system by 
which the so-called emigrants are kidnapped and coerced, and pass their lives in slavery, 
under masters who are governed by no motive but cupidity. 

I will anticipate an objection that may be made, that it is hopeless to expect to prevent 
emigration under some form of contract, because the Chinese who emigrate to the 
countries I have named are often bound for one year to other Chinese settlers—those 
who have advanced them their passage-money. But surely this is a totally different 
thing to being sold into life-long slavery to foreign masters! The Chinese who have 
advanced the money have no hold on the persons of their countrymen. They can only 
enforce their claims by legal means. For the matter of that, I believe many of the 
Irish who emigrate have their passage-money advanced to them by their countrymen in 
America. 

I hold that we are bound to take the course I propose out of regard for our commercial 
interests in China—what feelings of hatred against foreigners must not be engendered 
in the breasts of the Chinese, by the accounts brought back by the few of their country- 
men who return home, having survived the horrors of the slave ships and the slave 
zangs—and can they be expected to distinguish Spaniards and Portuguese from other 
oreigners? Serious riots have occurred in the treaty ports from the proceedings of the 
kidnappers, In the placards so constantly posted up in Chinese towns, provoking 
hatred of foreigners, kidnapping is an invariable charge against them ; and a cry of 
“kidnappers,” will, at any time, raise a Chinese mob against Europeans. The Chinese 
Government is in constant dread of being embroiled with European powers from this 
cause, and it is the main reason that makes them so unwilling to allow Europeans to 

netrate into the interior for purposes of commerce. Lord Russell wrote emphatically, 
in 1860, that the lives of all Europeans in China were imperilled by this coolie traffic, 
and Sir Harry Parkes said “the blood of the helpless Chinese sacrificed to Mammon will 
be avenged on all foreigners,” 

But I also contend that we are bound to take this course in the higher cause of 
humanity. The honourable member who seconded the Address to the throne, in aspeech 
which called forth commendations from both sides of the House, referring to the mission 
of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar, said :—“It is the duty, he might almost say it is the 
arpa re right, of England, whenever she meets slavery in any part of the world, to 

eal with it as her own question.” Now this coolie trade from Macao is, I assert, a slave- 
trade in every stage of its progress, in the way in which the coolies are obtained ; in 
the voyage to Peru and Cuba, which rivals, if it does not surpass, the horrors of the 
middle passage—and in the. life-long slavery to which the victims are doomed at the 
discretionary will of masters who are above all restraints of law. The Portuguese 
Government has not even the poor plea which used to be urged in defence of slavery in 
this country and the United States—that a supply of slave labour is essential to the 
prosperity of their possessions ; not a single coolie shipped from Macao goes to a Por- 
tuguese possession. It is simply a traffic in human flesh. maintained and encouraged to 
enrich the corrupt officials and demoralised population of a petty settlement. Will the 
British Government look on with indifference, while 25,000 human beings—and their 
number may soon be doubled if nothing is done—are annually sold into slavery, in 
defiance of the protests of their own Government, which one word of encouragement 
from us would embolden to put a stop to this iniquity. I ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to vindicate the proud position which they have accepted for this country in the 
words of the seconder of the Address. I do not ask them to deal directly with the 
Portuguese Government. I only ask then to give such countenance and moral support 
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to the Chinese Government as will enable them to take the necessary steps. They have 
the power. I have shown they do not want the will, for they have solicited the help of 
the treaty powers. All they want is to be assured that their efforts to save their 
subjects from slavery and death will be approved by this country. 

It will be no answer to me to say the course I propose will not be effectual to attain 
the end I have in view. If Her Majesty’s Government can propose a more effectual 
course, let them do so. I only want them to endeavour seriously to put a stop to 
crimes for which I believe it would be difficult to find a parallel in the most barbarous 
periods of the world’s history. Really, Sir, when I think of the atrocities of this slave- 
trade I am reminded of the language which Lord Brougham once used to denounce a 
great political crime. Speaking of the partition of Poland, he said, ‘It vexes the faith 
of pious men to witness scenes like these and not see the flames of heaven descend to 
smite the impious and guilty actors.” I think this language is even more applicable to 
the crinfes 1 have described. Her Majesty's Government have received and merited 
high praise for the energetic steps they have taken to suppress slavery on the West 
Coast of Africa, but I contend this interference is equally required to put down this 
Chinese slavery. The number of Chinese who perish on the way to the place of 
bondage may not be so great as that of the Africans, judging from the accounts 
Livingstone gives. But I maintain that the condition of the Chinese in a state of slavery 
is much worse than that of the Africans. As Sir Rutherford Alcock said of this coolie 
traffic, “It is a slave-trade of the worst description, because the victims are taken from 
a higher class, and froma more civilised population.” Consequently, they feel their 
misery and degradation more. Moreover, the Africans are not destined to preedial 
slavery like the Chinese, but to domestic slavery, and it is well known that in Oriental 
countries domestic slavery has never worn a harsh form. Slaves there are largely 
employed in posts of trust and emolument. 

I must apologise for having occupied so much time, but I know that any one who 
pleads the cause of the slave is sure of an indulgent hearing in this House. And here I 
will mention that, when the report of the debate in this House last session reached 
China, the Chinese residents in Hong Kong held a meeting, and expressed their 
thanks to this House for the sympathy shown to their suffering countrymen. I think 
the House may be proud of this testimony to the influence it wields. 

Sir, slavery is a subject which once elicited the highest displays of parliamentary 
eloquence from the great statesmen at the close of the last century, and the beginning of 
this—from Pitt, from Wilberforce, and from Brougham, It was a subject which then 
deeply stirred the feelings of the people of this country; and if they seem indifferent 
about it now, the reason is that they have been under the impression that, owing to the 
great exertions of their ancestors, the hateful institution has been extinguished in the 
places where alone they knew of its existence. When they come to realise the fact that 
the slave-trade and slavery have sprung up in other climes, and among other races, and 
now exhibit their most hideous features, I feel confident they will be moved by the 
same generous impulses as were their ancestors, and would cordially approve of their 
Government appearing in its old character—one that has won it so much fame in the 
world—that of the unrelenting foe of slavery. 





Mr. MacuireE and Mr. Cave followed 
Sir C. WINGFIELD, advocating a duly-pro- 
tected immigration system to the British 
colonies, where, they affirmed, coolies had 
done well. 

Lord ENFIELD protested against the im- 
putations which the hon. member had cast 
upon preceding Administrations with regard 
totheir conduct in the matterof the Chinese 
coolie traftic. Ever since 1853 this country 
had endeavoured, sometimes unsuccesfully, 
sometimes with partial success, and in later 
years with more complete success, to miti- 
gate the horrors of this traffic. But he 
must join issue with the honourable gentle- 
man if he meant to represent that emigra- 
tion and immigration of coolies, when pro- 
mg conducted, was slave-trade. (Hear, 

ear.) He admitted that the statement of 
the hon. gentleman with respect to the 





horrors perpetrated on board the two ships 
that had been referred to was correct ; but 
the despatches written by Lord Granville 
on that occasion would conclusively prove 
that there was no indifference on the partof 
his noble friend to these horrors. The hon. 
member for Gravesend had contended that 
the British Government had more or less 
refused to assist the Chinese Government 
in the suppression of abuses. Now, the 
fact was, that they had never refused to 
give to that Government all the assistance 
in their power, and the reports of the 
British Consul-General at Canton would 
show that in the early part of this year we 
had voluntarily done more than the Chinese 
authorities themselves to promote the stop- 
page of the abuses complained of. That 
was the best answer he could give to the 
complaint of the hon member that Her 
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Majesty’s Government did not give their 
full countenanceand support to the Chinese 
authorities in their efforts to suppress this 
trade. Her Majesty’s Government could 
not be insensible to the horrors of the 
coolie emigration as carried on between 
Macao and Cuba, and the House might rest 
assured that Lord Granville, faithful to the 
traditions inherited from his oe at 
the Foreign Office, would do all in his power, 
by friendly representations to all those 
Powers who had a voice in the matter, to 
put a stop to the trade. 

Sir H. Verney thought this country had 
a right to complain of the conduct of the 
Portuguese Government in the matter, and 
trusted that Lord Granville would recog- 
nise the necessity for addressing some very 
strong representations to that Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. Eastwick said that the Government 
of the United States had shown every dis- 
»osition to put down the Coolie traffic, and 

e would therefore suggest that cur Govern- 
ment might agree with that of the United 
States to take stronger mutual action in 
China. 

Sir G. Batrour, knowing the corrupt 
understanding that existed between the 
Government of Macao and the Chinese, 
could not hold out any hope of success to 
our Government in preventing the terrible 
kidnapping which was carried on at that 
port. The only remedy he could suggest 
was the promotion of free emigration. 








THE PRESS ON SIR UC. WING- 
FIELD'S MOTION ON THE CHINA 
COOLIE TRADE. 


WE observe with sincere pleasure that 
several of our leading papers have spoken 
out, and spoken well, upon the discussion 
of the China Coolie Trade, brought for- 
ward by Sir Charles Wingfield in the 
House of Commons, on the 23rd of May. 
We regret that want of space prevents us 
from giving more than a few paragraphs 
from one of them. 


(The Times, May 26.) 


““ . « We believe, therefore, that Sir 
Charles Wingfield was doing good service in 
directing general attention to the disguised 
slave-trade between China and South America, 
which is euphemistically termed the Coolic 
Traffic; and we regret that the House of 
Commons did not show a keener interest in a 
question which concerns the national honour. 
lf we are to go through with our self-im- 
posed duty of suppressing the trade in human 
chattels, we must act without respect of per- 
sons, and show no greater tolerance of the 
iniquity when it is practised or connived at by 
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a European Power than when it is perpetrated 
by the petty Sovereign of a small and semi- 
barbarous African State. 

“The teeming population of China has in all 
ages sent out a stream of emigration to the 
neighbouring countries. . . . . In Aus. 
tralia and the United States the Chinese come 
as free immigrants; long labour-contracts are 
forbidden, and the mutual advantage of the 
relations between employers and employed is 
shown by the fact that neither in the United 
States nor in Australia have there been any of 
those savage risings in which the ferocity of 
despairing serfs avenges itself on the oppression 
that generated it. But another sort of labour 
traffic flows from China to Peru and to Cuba— 
a trade disgraced by horrors which will match 
with any of those which banded men so un- 
like in character as Sharp, Clarkson, and Wil- 
berforce in a resolute alliance against ‘the 
accursed thing” . .. . 

“The coolie knows nothing of the countries 
for which he is to be shipped, or of the life to 
which he is doomed. What sort of life awaits 
him in Cuba our Special Correspondent lately 
gave us the means of judging, and from the 
same source we have learnt something of the 
chicanery by which, if he survives his seven or 
ten years’ term of bondage, he is entrapped 
into another and a compulsory contract of 
Servitede® 2. . 6 4 fs 

“In Peru the fate of the imported coolies is 
even more abominable. They are sent to work 
in the guano pits on the islands which pro- 
duce that unsavoury wealth; they are beaten 
and chained and passed by bargain and sale 
from master to master, just as the negro slaves 
in the sugar plantations of the Southern 
States used to be. There is a military force 
to guard them, and to crush any violence to 
which despair may drive even the most patient 
and timid of men, Hope of escape, save by 
death, there is none; and hence suicide is a 
common practice, regularly estimated in the 
probable cost of the labour supply. This 
ghastly picture is confirmed in its bold outlines 
and its broad colours by the sober testimony of 
the official correspondence which has been laid 


| before Parliament. 


“ But it may be said—indeed, this was what 
Lord Enfield said on Friday night—‘ What can 
we do? Howcan we interfere with the acts 
or omissions of an independent nation? How 
can we threaten an old ally like Portugal with 
war unless she mends her ways?’ No doubt 
there is a difficulty in preserving a proper 
mean between dictatorial interference and a 
too modest tone of remonstrance, but surely it 
is the business of diplomatists to hit upon this 
happy medium? We had precisely the same 
difficulty in our campaign against the slave- 
trade on the West Coast of Africa, where at 
first all the European Powers having interests 
in that Continent, and Portugal among them, 
were hostile to our efforts. We had to show that 
we were in earnest and were firm, and though 
we desired to spare the susceptibilities of our 
allies, we could not afford to sacrifice to them 
the objects of our onerous mission. The same 
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line can be adopted again, and there is quite as 
strong a reason for adopting it in the case of 
the coolie trade from Macao as in the case of the 
traffic in negroes from the Coast of Guinea. 
Lord Granville has already reminded the Por- 
tuguese Government of its duty in a despatch 
remarkably strong, firm, and trenchant in tone. 
The lesson, however, will bear repeating. . . . We 
are glad that Sir Rutherford Alcock practically 
surrendered the trafficin coolies which had grown 
up at HongKong between 1859 and 1866, for it 
enables us to bring pressure to bear on the Por- 
tuguese without the suspicion of an interested 
motive. The centre of the traffic is at Macao, 
and it is by crushing it there that it can alone 
be destroyed. If wo can induce the Portu- 
guese Government to subject it to such strin- 
gent conditions as those which govern the 


emigration of labourers from British India to 


our own Colonies, we shail accomplish a task 
not less important for the interest of humanity 
and the honour of England than that on which 
we sent out Sir Bartle Frere to the East Coast 
of Africa,” 


BLACK BIRD CATCHING anp BLACK- 
COCK SHOOTING.—THE NEW GO- 
VERNOR OF VICTORIA. 


MELBOURNE, MARCH 25TH, 1873. 


“ A case has occurred in Fiji, to which 
the attention of the public should be 
directed. A settler, named Burns, and his 
family have been massacred by the moun- 
taineers. It isnot so much to the massacre 
of the family, but to circumstances con- 
nected with the case, that I wish to draw 
your attention. 

“Tt appears that when the natives mur- 
dered the family, they carried away from 
the house twenty guns. Now, the question 
naturally arises: Ist. What did Burns do 
with so many guns? 2nd. How did he use 
them? It is quite clear that one man could 
not require twenty guns for his own use. 
These guns were procured, it appears, for 
the purpose of arming the labourers (i.e. 
people who had been kidnapped from other 
islands) to fight with the Fijian moun- 
taineers. Whenever one of the latter 
appeared within rifle shot, he was fired at. 

his was what Burns was in the habit of 
calling ‘ black-cock shooting.’ 

“The slang terms employed by those 
who are engaged in the slave-trade in the 
Pacific are very expressive, and they reveal 
the sentiments and feelings by which the 

arties are actuated. Thus man-stealing 
is commonly termed ‘ black-bird catching ;’ 
and killing the natives in Fiji, ‘ black-cock 
shooting” The lives of the black men are 
regarded by these slavers with indifference, 
and they think no more of shooting a black 
man than they would of shooting a bird. 
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‘People in England are not aware of the 
extent to which this feeling prevails in 
other countries. There are persons in these 
colonies who sympathise with such villains 
as Dr. Murray and the other perpetrators 
of the Carl atrocities, and who would be 
quite ready to engage in a similar specula- 
tion, if they thought it would pay, and 
that they could do so with impunity. 

“The idea of the annexation of Fiji to 
Australia is impracticable and absurd—a 
dependency of a dependency! How are 
the Australian colonies to govern such a 
dependency? If authority were given to 
them to annex, they could not enforce 
their authority, nor would they have any 

ower to govern. It would be simply a 
arce ; but a mischievous farce, by which 
the character of England and Englishmen 
would suffer immensely. 

“Tf anything is done with respect to 
Fiji and other islands in the Pacific with 
reference to annexation, or a Protectorate, 
it must be done by the British Government 
direct or not at all. If the Fijis were an- 
nexed to Australia, ‘black-bird catching 
and black-cock shooting’ would become an 
established institution. 

“The leading papers in Melbourne are 
already taking up a policy of regulation 
rather than suppression of the labour 
traffic. I rejoice to see that in the agita- 
tion of the question at home, the policy of 
suppression has been universally advo- 
cated. I hope this course will be con- 
tinued, and that there will be no compro- 
mise.” 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA. 


“The appointment of Sir G. F. Bowen 
to the Government of Victoria is an act of 
= inconsistency on the part of the 

ritish Government. For here we have 
the Imperial Parliament passing a law for 
the suppression of kidnapping, and the 
fleet engaged in endeavouring to give effect 
to that law; and at the same time the 
man who, of all others, is responsible for 
the slave-trade in the Pacific, promoted to 
the position of the highest honour and 
emolument in these colonies. 

“Sir G. F. Bowen, during his tenure of 
office as Governor of Queensland, per- 
mitted and encouraged the ilicit traffic in 
Polynesians. They were first introduced 
under his sanction contrary to law, and it 
was not until afterthe agitation commenced 
against the traffic, that anything was done 
either by the Government or the Legisla- 
ture, and up to the time that Sir G. F, 
Bowen left the colony there was no law 
to protect the victims. 

“ He ought to have nipped the traffic in 
the bud, instead of which he fostered, en- 
couraged, and protected it, and has brought 














disgrace upon the name of Englishmen. 
Now he is promoted to high honour; thus 
we see with how little wisdom the world 
is governed.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MURDER OF 
BURNS’S FAMILY, 


AS GIVEN BY THE “FIJI GAZETTE,’ THE 
GOVERNMENT ORGAN. 


THE Fiji Gazette (the Government organ) 
says :— 

% From the early days of his occupation 
no friendly relations have existed between 
Mr. Burns and the barbarians by whom 
he was surrounded, His life has been 
frequently threatened, and it has been 
generally stated that the savages who 

utchered Messrs. Spiers and M‘Intosh did 
so because they failed to kill Mr. Burns, 
for whose life they had come out. From 
the last messengers the Government are 
informed that this outrage has been com- 
mitted by a petty but independent tribe 
situate in the mountains behind Vunda 
and Nadi—or, in other words, between 
those places and the mountain of Na Lotu. 
They are known as the Qalivakaturu, 
and have no connection whatever with the 
Novosa tribe, who are now friendly dis- 
posed and desirous for peace. These people 
report that they attacked Mr. Burns’s plan- 
tation to revenge the deaths of two Qaliva- 
katuru women, who, while gathering ‘kais’ 
(a freshwater cockle), were recently shot dead 

two of Mr. Burns’s Tanna labourers. If 
this statement is true, we have the origin 
of the whole affair—a tale, unhappily, too 
often told of the innocent suffering for the 


guilty.” 





THE PROTECTORATE OR ANNEXA- 
TION OF FIJI. 


Tne interest felt by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in the question of the protectorate or 
annexation of the Fiji Islands, arises 
chiefly from the influence this course will 
have upon the suppression of the slave- 
trade and slavery in these islands, Unless 
steps be taken to crush these evils at once, 
they will assume serious proportions, requir- 
ing years of toil to eradicate. On Friday 
evening, June 13th, the subject of the an- 
nexation or Es Aumergsege of this group of 
islands, was debated in the House of Com- 
mons, when Mr. McArthur moved :— 

“That as the chiefs of Fiji and the white 
residents therein have signified their desire 
that Great Britain should assume the protec- 
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torate or sovereignty of those islands, it is 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
order to put a stop to the condition of things 
now existing in the group, should take steps to 
carry into effect one or other of these mea- 
sures.” 


Our overcrowded columns prevent us 
from inserting the debate, whichis very 
imperfectly reported even in the Times, but 
which was well sustained, and, but for 
special efforts by the Government party, 
would have resulted in a majority for Mr. 
McA:thur’s motion. 

The honorable member supported his 
resolution by a number of powerful argu- 
ments, for the particulars of which we 
must refer to the report of the speech. 
Referring to the anti-slavery aspect of the 
subject, he remarked :— 

“That it would be impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to put down the slave- 
trade in the Pacific Ocean, unless these islands 
were placed under the protection of the British 
flag. ‘To show the character of this infamous 
traffic, he cited the testimony of Captain 
Palmer, who stated that on one of the islands 
slaves were flogged, cayenne pepper was applied 
to their wounds, and a toe of one of them was 
cut off. The reports of two officers in Her 
Majesty’s service, Captain Palmer and Captain 
Markham, showed that a traffic in natives, 
which was really a slave-trade, was carried on; 
natives being torn from their homes, and often 
brutally treated by men calling themselves 
Englishmen. According to Consul March, 
girls, sometimes only thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, were bartered and sold to planters 
in the most disgraceful way, the settlers regard- 
ing this as a normal and inevitable state of 
things. The existing Fijian Government, 
though more respectable than its predecessor, 
was not recognised by the majority either of the 
white or black population, and it was unable to 
enforce the law to prevent the slave-trade, or 
to repress scenes of turbulence or bloodshed.” 


Sir C. Wingfield seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. R. N. Fowler, 
Admiral Erskine, Mr. Eastwick, Mr. Kin- 
naird, and Sir J. Elphinstone, all of whom 
spoke to the prevalence of the slave-trade, 
and bore testimony to the high character 
and valuable services of Mr.Consul March 
in seeking to suppress it. 

Mr. Gladstone, in reply, contended that, 
supposing the inhabitants of the Fiji 
islands desired annexation, before taking 
any decisive action the Government would 
have to institute a searching inquiry into 
a variety of questions affecting territory, 
the tenure and occupation of land, com- 
merce, finance, military and naval forces 
required, &c. Government had secured 
the services of Captain Goodenough and 
Mr. Consul Layard (Mr. March’s successor), 
two gentlemen who were fully competent 
to and who would apply themselves to 
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this task in the autumn. Under these 
circumstances he could not accede to Mr. 
McArthur’s motion, which, on being put to 
the House, was lost. 





EMIGRATION FROM CHINA TO 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Tue tone of Lord Enfield’s remarks in 
defence of emigration from China, when 
Sir C. Wingfield drew attention to the 
China coolie trade from Macao to Peru and 
Cuba, receives explanation from official 
correspondence published in The Demerara 
Creol newspaper, of April 30th 1873, from 
which it appears that the British Govern- 
ment have obtained permission to resume 
emigration operations from Canton to the 
British West Indies. Since 1866 emigra- 
tion from Hong Kong has been practically 
suspended, but on December 23rd, 1872, 
Mr. Sampson, the British Guiana emigra- 
tion agent-general, learnt that a Macao 
Spaniard was treating for the hire of a 
house in Canton to open an emigration 
agency for Cuba, and with characteristic 
energy, applied to H. M. Consul in Canton 
to obtain permission to obtain immigrants 
for British Guiana on similar terms to 
those which would probably be offered by 
the Spaniard. Under date of March 31st, 
1873, Lord Kimberley informed the Gov- 
ernor of Guiana, that the Viceroy of Can- 
ton had consented to the re-opening of 
emigration to the British West India 
Colonies, and recommended him to proceed 
with the legislation necessary to enable 
contracts with Chinese immigrants to be 
enforced, 

The contract is to be for five years service 
in British Guiana. On embarkation the 
emigrant is to receive three suits of clothes. 
In the colony he is to work six days, and 
nine and a half hours each day. No holi- 
days are given. He is to receive sixteen 
dollars per month, and each day eight 
ounces of salt meat, and two and a half lbs, 
of other articles ; gratuitous medical atten- 
dance, and annually a suit of clothes and a 
blanket. The labourer is entitled to a re- 
turn passage, ora bounty at the close of 
the five years’ contract. If, on arrival, it 
is found that the labourers in British 
Guiana receive higher wages, the emigrant 
is to remain satisfied with and abide by his 
original compact. 

We are free to confess that we fear the 
five years contract system of emigration, 
especially if consisting of men alone, will 
give rise to a host of evils, involving 
disappointment and injustice, and that 
we shall have the usual system of a 
band of recruiters scouring the country 
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to secure emigrants induced to go under 
false representations ; of crimps and barra- 
coons, with all their attendant abuses, 
and eventually all parties dissatisfied. We 
learn that Mr. Sampson, the emigration 
agent-general, has not been successful in 
his present efforts to procure the 3,000 
hands. He opened the agency, but regis- 
tered only 192 single men, of whom he 
estimates that only 40 or 50 might perhaps 
have desired to emigrate. Under these 
circumstances the agency has been closed 
for this season. 

We are thankful to observe that Mr. 
Sampson considers that emigration in the 
future must consist of bond fide families, 
influenced to emigrate by the reports of 
those who have returned. 

If there is to be emigration from China 
to any of the British West Indian Colonies, 
let it by all means consist of families who 
may, if they desire, become colonists ; let it 
be free and healthy ; and then, if work be 
abundant, accommodation for families ade- 
quate, wages good, treatment just, the 
administration of justice impartial, and the 
means of return to their country compas- 
sable, the colonies will be supplied with 
Chinese and other labourers who will 
meet the necessities of the labour market, 
and we shall not be disgraced, as a nation, by 
being associated in the search of labourers, 
with the Cuban slave planter, the Peru 
guano master, or the Portugese China coolie 
ocean trafficker. 


RETURNS OF IMMIGRANTS AND 
LIBERATED AFRICANS. 


THE Colonial Office, on the motion of Mr. 
Crum-Ewing, has laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons a return of the number 
of immigrants and liberated Africans ad- 
mitted into British West India Colonies 
from 1843 to 1872, inclusive, and also the 
number who have returned to their own 
country, with the amount of their savings. 

It appears that twelve colonies have im- 
ported immigrants. The chief sources of 
supply have been from India, whence have 
come 146,663 persons; Madeira, 34,364 ; 
Sierra Leone, 21,118; China, 16,222. Of 
the 31,336 individuals who have migrated 
from one colony to another, British Guiana 
alone has received 23,649, The entire 
number of hands imported from the sixteen 
specified localities 1s 263,833, giving an 
average of 9,097 per annum. 

Whatever may be the object in obtain- 
ing these returns, they suggest matters for 
grave consideration, and show that immi- 
gration has not been so remunerative to 
the labourers as they were led to expect, and 
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that it has so far failed in colonising the 
dependencies of the British crown. 

When in India the coolies were promised, 
in addition to money wages, house and land, 
rent free ; gratituous medical and hospital 
attendance; £10 bounty on their return to 
their country, and other special advantages. 
Recruiters failed not to give the most glow- 
ing accounts of the places, where they were 
assured of happy days, light work, and large 
monetary results. Thata few of the 146,663 
coolies from India, favoured by exceptional 
circumstances, have done well, is cheerfully 
acknowledged; but looking at the re- 
sults not from a planter’s point of view, 
who regards alone his crops and profits, but 
from the labourer’s point of view who looks 
at the wages saved and benefits obtained 
after a ten years’ contract and industrial 
residence, we cannot pronounce them satis- 
factory. 

Some planters in Jamaica have lately 
nigtetad the governor, Sir John Peter 
Grant, to induce labourers from Malta to 
migrate to Jamaica. These people, how- 
ever, are indisposed to go unless they can 
save at least threepence a day, or about 
£3 18s. Od. per year. A sum far beyond 
what the coolies from India, in that colony, 
have saved. 

The immigration agents have, no doubt, 
given as favourable a report of amounts 
earned as circumstances permitted. They 
have not only credited those who have re- 
turned to their country with cash, but also 
with the value of jewelry possessed. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that in 
very many instances a portion of the cash 
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and jewelry belonged to deceased friends 
and relatives, the number of whom is very 
large. In not a few cases, also, the sums. 
taken include moneys sent by coolies yet 
under contract, to their friends and relatives 
in India. Hence considerable deductions 
have to be made from the amounts given 
as savings and property of those who re- 
turn. 

But, taking none of these circumstances 
into account, what is the amount—having 
had house, land, medical attendance free, 
and bounty money—of the savings of those . 
who have returned to India? In Trinidad 
the average is £2 3s. Od. per annum; in 
British Guiana, £1 19s. 0d.; Grenada, £1 
6s. Od; St. Vincent, £1 ; Jamaica, 15s.; St. 
Lucia, 14s. 6d. When we know that many of 
these people have worked hard and indus- 
triously, that some of them have invested 
their little savings in, say, a cow or other 
animal, to add to their resources, and have 
been successful in this auxiliary resource, 
we can understand that on their return to 
India, their report will not be encouraging, 
and that it is difficult to get hands to go in 
search of fortunes in the West India 
Colonies. 

But there is another view of the present 
system. From the return we see that while 
comparatively few return to their own 
country, colonisation is not secured. Human 
life is wasted, and, unless kept up by con- 
stant supply from abroad, the imported 
coolies will die out, and the colony left as 
before. Take the returns of the following 
islands :— 








Number No.returned Number Number 
of Coolies to their own yet in unaccoun- 
imported. country. the colony, ted for. 
B. Guiana ......... 93,230 .....e000 eee rr 28,965 
Trinidad ............ EGET; exsseeces 4,542 ° REET caéencoce 11,910 
SE siccenab pene EE -dbbabbieks SRE  vescecese SE’ ntasieenn 4,267 
St. Vincent......... DET scnsponnnn _ ee ee SE nawvisune 407 
EPREIRIED, soncsevences ME.’ wanssiees BED Sencpunes SD sesnecsen 489 
161,539 16,938 96,053 46,038 





While during the twenty-nine years cover- 











| their being, during the twenty-nine years, a 


ed by these returns, only one in nine has | large, or any, increase in the Indian popula- 


returned to his country, nearly one in four 


is unaccounted for, or in other words is | 


dead. The birth should, under a health 
state of things, have exceeded the deat 
rate, as is the case among the creol 
population. Here, however, instead of 


tion, there is actually a decrease of nearly 
twenty-five per cent of the imported coolies. 
The present system of immigration fails seri- 
ously to foster colonisation, and involves 
a waste of life. Looked at from these points 
of view, immigration is found wanting. 








DEPUTATION TO HIS IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
In June, 1848, a firman was issued by 
the late, and confirmed by the present 
Shah, which ordained that henceforth all 
merchants and persons should discontinue 
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to import negro slaves by sea, but which 
expressly stated that “the importation and 
exportation by land is by no means for- 
bidden.” 

In August, 1861, a convention was con- 
cluded between the Queen of England and 
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the Shah, binding both parties for a term 
of years, (one year’s notice of expiry to be 
given on either side), to prevent the sea-tran- 
sit of slaves into Persia, and empowering 
British men of war to search Persian mer- 
chant vessels suspected of carrying slaves, 
provided “that from the first to the last the 
search shall be effected with the co-operation, 
intervention, and knowledge of Persian officers 
who are to be on board vessels of the English 
Government.” This provision renders the 
Convention practically inoperative, and en- 
ables vessels to carry on the slave-trade 
with impunity, while the trade by law is 
expressly sanctioned by the State. Ac- 
cordingly, the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1871, reported 
“that it would be desirable to enter into 
negotiations with the Government of Persia, 
to secure, if possible, for Her Majesty’s 
officers, greater facilities of search in vessels 
suspected of carrying slaves.” 
Slavery is an institution in Persia, and 
the slave-trade under the existing state of 
things will be carried on. The Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society availed themselves of the visit of 
the Shah of Persia, to memorialise His Im- 
perial Majesty on the subject of the slave- 
trade, and slavery in Persia. A deputation, 
consisting of Samuel Gurney, Esq., R. N. 
Fowler, Esq., Edmund Sturge, Esq., the 
Rev. Horace Waller, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
and the Rev. Benjamin Millard, Secretary, 
waited on His Majesty by appointment at 
Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday, June 
25th, and presented the following me- 
morial, which was graciously received :— 


“To His ImpeRIAL MAJESTY THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA. 


“ MAY IT PLEASE YouR MAJEsty,— 

“THE British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, established many years ago for the 
purpose of promoting the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout the 
world, avail themselves of the auspicious 
presence of your Majesty in this country 
to address words of cordial welcome to you, 
and to give expression to their ardent de- 
sire for the abolition of slavery throughout 
the dominions of Persia. 

“Slavery under all its forms has been 
denounced and condemned by the civilised 
nations of the world as a crime against God 
and an unjustifiable interference with that 


right to liberty which in His goodness He | 


has conferred on the whole human race. 

“Tt has been found to retard the progress 
of civilisation and prosperity in every 
country in which it has foie allowed to 
exist, In consequence of which the most 
enlightened nations of the world have seen 
it right and wise to abolish it altogether in 
their dominions. 
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“Tn addition to its inherent evils, slavery 
in the great country over whic your 
Majesty rules is one of the causes of 
that barbarous slave-trade, which drains 
extensive districts of Africa of their na- 
tive population, under circumstances the 
horrors of which it is impossible fully to 
set forth. 

“To supply the demand for slaves for 
Persia ebd other Eastern nations vast tracts 
of the continent of Africa, where numerous 
tribes once lived in comfort and happiness 
and where agriculture formerly flourished, 
are now desolate and without inhabitant. 

“ These enormous evils are the fruit of 
slavery, and the experience of many years 
has brought the Anti-Slavery Society to 
the settled conviction that so long as the 
state of slavery is allowed to exist, it will 
be impossible entirely to extinguish the 
slave-trade ; so long as there is a profitable 
market for slaves, so long there will be a 
supply. 

“Tt is a great satisfaction to the Anti- 
Slavery Society that this important subject 
is now receiving largely increased attention 
on the part of the public, not only in this 
country, but in France, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, and in North and South America. 

“ We would, therefore, respectfully and 
urgently entreat Your Imperial Majesty to 
take the necessary measures to put an end 
to slavery in Persia, and to unite your 
efforts to those of the most civilised nations 
in banishing the evil institution from the 
face of the earth. 

“May Your Imperial Majesty be the 
honoured instrument of Almighty God, the 
Father of all men, in making Persia a ‘free 
country where the slave shall no more be 
found. So will you confer lasting benefit 
on your country, and the blessing of the 
Most High will rest upon you and upon 
the ancient people of Persia. 

Earnestly commending this great subject 
to your Majesty’s most serious attention, 

Ve are, on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with great 
respect, 

Samuel Gurney, President; William 
Allen, Treasurer ; Joseph Cooper, 
Edmund Sturge, Robert Alsop, Hon. 
Secretaries; Benj. Millard, Secretary; 
Benj. H. Cadbury, Sidney Cooper, 
William Brewin, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Arthur Albright, Stafford Allen, 
Alfred Wm. Bennett. M.A., William 
Henry Warton, Thomas Harvey, 
Thomas B. Smithies, Charles Wise, 
Joseph Mullens, John Taylor, J. C. 
Gallaway, Luke Wiseman, M.A., 
J. H. Wilson, Alexander Hannay, 
Horace Waller. 

27, New Broad Street, London, 

June 24, 1878. 
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